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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION.* 


Tue history of the house of Guise has a natural 
division into two periods, of nearly equal duration, 
whose point of separation may be fixed at the death 
of Henry I!., or, more strictly perhaps, at the date 
of the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, which preceded 
it by three months. Under Francis I. and Henry 
II., foreign wars engrossed much of the time and 
energy of the warriors, foreign diplomacy gave 
frequent occupation to the statesmen, of that rest- 
less and ambitious family, which, during the reigns 
of Francis I., Charles 1X., and Henry IIl., was 
busied with civil strife, domestic intrigues, and 
even with disloyal and treasonable projects. The 
treaty above referred to—signed on the 3d April, 
1559, and by which France abandoned no less than 
one hundred and ninety-eight fortresses, including 
the conquests of thirty years in Piedinont—stipu- 
lated a durable alliance between the Kings of 
France and Spain, ‘‘ who were to love each other 
as brothers, and labor in concert for the extinction 
of heresy.’’ ‘This was the prelude of a long peace 
with the foreigner, but also of a long series of in- 
testine, wars, and of more bloodshed and misery 
than any invasion from without would have prob- 
ably occasioned. France was on the eve of the 
Wars of Religion. Calvinism grew daily stronger 
in the land, many of whose most illustrious nobles 
were soon included amongst its proselytes; until 
at last the princes of the blood themselves, jealous 
of the influence, power, and pretensions of the 
princes of Lorraine, placed themselves at the head 
of the Protestant party. Thus, early in the reign 
of that sickiy and feeble prince, Francis II., Bour- 
bon and Guise entered the lists, to struggle for the 
chief power in the state, and to commence, during 
the lifetime of four sons of Henry IL., a long con- 
test fur the inheritance of the’ declining house of 
Valois. On the one side, the chief posts were oc- 
cupied by Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
by his brother, the Prince of Condé—far superior to 
him in ability, and who was the chief of the party 
—and by that brave and skilful soldier and com- 
mander, Gaspard de Chatillon, Admiral de Coligny. 
Opposed to these, the principal figures in the Prot- 
estant ranks, stood the Duke of Guise and his 
brothers—notably the astute, cruel, and violent 
cardinal, Charles of Lorraine. Catherine of Medi- 
cis, who had been allowed little interference in 
public affairs during her husband's life, came for- 
ward at his death, and played a striking and impor- 
tant part in the strange historical drama which 
comprised the reigns of three of her sons. Adopt- 
ing a machiavelian and unscrupulous policy, her 
intrigues were directed alternately to support and 
damage the most contrary interests; but, at the 
outset of her political career, her dislike to Mont- 
morency, and her eagerness to grasp a share of the 
_ from which he had largely contributed to 

er exclusion, impelled her to an alliance with the 
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Guises, by whom it was evident that the kingdom 
was, for a time at least, to be virtually ruled. Her 
husband’s body was yet above ground, when she 
joined them and her son at the Louvre—whither 
they had conducted Francis, after proclaiming him 
king, from his residence at the palace of the Tour- 
nelles; and scarcely had it been deposited in the 
vaults of St. Denis, when the treaty between her 
and them was sealed by the sacrifice of Diana de 
Poitiers, whose daughter was their sister-in-law 
by her marriage with Claude, Marquis of Mayenne, 
but who, nevertheless, was driven ignominiously 
from court, and compelled to give up the costly 
jewels she had received from her royal lover, and 
to appease Catherine by the gift of her magnificent 
eastle of Chenonceaux. 

The circumstances of the time, and their own 
high connections, were singularly favorable to the 
Guises’ assumption of the chief power. ‘ No in- 
fluence in the kingdom,”’ says M. de Bouillé, ‘* was 
comparable to that of those two men. The clergy, 
the richest and the first of the three orders of the 
state, professed an unbounded devotion for the car- 
dinal; in Francis of Lorraine the greater part of 
the nobility, military men, even magistrates, habit- 
ually recognized a skilful chief, a sure friend, a 
zealous protector. The Queen (Mary Stuarty was 
niece of the Guises; their cousin, the Duke of 
Lorraine, was brother-in-law of the king; the 
husband of another sister of Francis II., Philip of 
Spain, was well pleased that the royal choice had 
fallen upon them in preference to Anthony of 
Bourbon, who would not have failed to apply his 
power to the attempted recovery of Navarre from 
Spain. Finally, obligations of gratitude attached 
the Duke of Savoy tothem. So many advantages, 
such numerous means of access, united with so 
many talents and so’ much glory, rendered their 
sagt very natura].’’ The humiliation of the 
Sourbons was proportionate to the exaltation of 
their rivals. Montmorency received, from the lips 
of the king himself, advice to retire to his domain 
of Chantilly, a rustication and disgrace which left 
the veteran Constable no resource but to ally him- 
self with the princes of the blood. These were 
deliberating at Vendéme, with d’Andelot and their 
other confidential partisans, as to the means of op- 
posing the authority of the Guise, when they re- 
ceived the overtures and exhortations of the Consta- 
ble, who pressed and prevailed with the King of 
Navarre to repairtocourt. But slights and affronts 
were there offered both to him and to the Prince 
of Condé, and soon they were glad again to absent 
themselves. Within uine months of the accession 
of Francis, the plot known as the conspiracy of 
Amboise, of which Condé was the secret head, 
was formed, discovered, and crushed ; the Duke of 
Guise displaying much energy and prudence, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine great cruelty and a most un- 
christian spirit, in its repression, and in the treat- 
ment of the baffled conspirators. For the third 
time Guise was named lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and invested with unlimited powers. 
The conspiracy to which he was indebted for this 
aggrandizement, was, however, the result of his 
brother’s violent and persecuting spirit. The Car- 
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dinal had spurred the Huguenots to revolt. In all 
their proclamations, manifestoes, and justificatory 
romeo they protesied their loyalty to the 

ing, and declared that they took arms solely 
against the family of Guise. It did not suit the 
purpose of these princes to admit the sincerity of 
the distinctions thus made. ‘* What have I done 
to my subjects,’’ exclaimed the feeble king, ‘ that 
they should bear me such ill-will? Is it not rather 
to you, gentlemen, that they are opposed? I 
would that for a time you would depart, that we 
might see if these disorders ceased.’” The words 
hai been suggested by the Spanish ambassador ; 
but Francis knew not how to give them effect, and 
was easily cajoled by his uncles, who assured him 
that their absence would be the signal for attempts 
on his life and the lives of his brothers—attempts 
already planned by the Bourbons and supported by 
the heretics. 

We pass on to the close of the short reign of 
Francis Il., which extended over barely seventeen 
menths. His death occurred on the 5th December, 
1560. The 10th of the same month was to have 
witnessed the execution of the Prince of Condé, 
condemned as traitor and heretic. But when a 
sudden swoon at vespers, succeeded by violent pains 
in the head, indicated the probable dissolution of 
the sickly monarch, whose constitution was already 
undermined by disease, Catherine de Medicis, un- 
willing to lose Condé, who served her as a counter- 
poise to the power of the Guise, took measures to 
delay his doom, and opened negotiations with the 
King of Navarre. This prince signed an agree- 
ment guaranteeing the regency to Catherine during 
the minority of Charles IX. She and her council 
were to have the sole direction of political affairs ; 
whilst Anthony de Bourbon, with the title of lieu- 
tenant-general, was to be military chief of the 
kingdom. On the other hand, Catherine brought 
about his reconciliation with the Guises; inducing 
Francis 1. to declare on his death-bed that the 
regen: of Condé emanated not from them, but 
rom his will alone. At the very moment she ren- 
dered this service to the princes of Lorraine, she 
was plotting with Bourbon their banishment from 
court. It were bewildering, and indeed impossible, 
in a brief essay on that busy period, to trace the 
tortuous policy and seemingly contradictory in- 
trigues of the queen-mother. It suffices to state 
her aim, then and for long afterwards. By pitting 
one faction against the other, and alternately sup- 
porting both, she secured for herself a larger share 
of power than she would have obtained by assisting 
in the final triumph of either. 

The death of their niece’s royal husband was a 
great shock to the Guises, who in his name had 
exercised absolute authority. It was subject of 
rejoicing to the Protestants, who deemed it “a 
stroke of heavenly mercy’’—a mystical expression 
of satisfaction, which made some suspect poison 
to be the cause of the king’s death. For this 
there seems to have been no foundation. But such 
suspicions were the fashion of the time. Beside 
the bed of Francis stood Coligny, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and many other nobles. When the mon- 
arch breathed his last, ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said the Ad- 
miral, with his habitual earnest gravity, ‘the king 
is dead ; *tis a lesson for us how to live.’ He 
returned home with one of his intimates, named 
Fontaines, and fell into a profound reverie, his 
tooth-pick in his mouth and his feet to the fire. 
He did not observe that his boots were burning 
uotil Fontaines called his attention to the fact. 
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“Ah, Fontaines!’’ then replied the Admiral, 
‘* not a week ago you and I would each have given 
a leg for things to take this turn, and now we get 
off with a pair of boots; it is cheap.”? Not one 
of the six brothers Guise followed the funeral of 
Francis II., whose loss they had such reason to de- 
plore. In cutting allusion to this indecent neglect, 
an unknown hand affixed to the black velvet that 
covered the royal bier the following inscription: 
‘*Where is Tanneguy Duchitel? But he was a 
Frenchman!" This was a chamberlain of Charles 
VII., who, although unjustly banished from court, 
had mourned his master's death, and had provided 
magnificently for his interment, sacrilegiouslyv 
neglected by that king’s own son. The inscription 
bore a double sting, for it both condemned the 
conduct of the Guises, and stigmatized them as 
foreigners. In vain did they strive to justify them- 
selves, alleging the necessity of their presence at 
court. And they were equally unable to refute tho, 
charge of having appropriated, during the illness 
of Francis, a considerable sum that remained in the 
royal treasury. This was done with the conniv- 
ance of Catherine. 

The state of affairs after the accession of Charles 
TX. was as follows : Condé was released from pris- 
on, the King of Navarre was in favor with the 
queen-mother, the Bourbons and Guises affected 
mutual friendship, the Colignys and the Constable 
were continually at the palace; the star of the 
Bourbon party was in the ascendant. But those 
were the days of political and religious renegades, 
and a very short time produced wonderful changes 
in the composition of the two great partiesg Soon 
we find the King of Navarre going over to the 
Church of Rome, and the Constable abandoning the 
cause of his nephews to assist at the germination 
of the celebrated League, into which the Guises 
and other great Catholic chiefs afterwards entered 
for the suppression of Protestantism, and for the 
overthrow of the party headed by Condé and Co- 


ligny. 
a is a matter of extreme pope be form a cor- 


rect opinion of the character of the Duke of Guise, 
diversely represented as it has been by the party 
writers of the time. M. de Bouillé has endeav- 
ored, with patience and industry, to sift the truth 
from the mass of conflicting evidence; and if he 
is not completely successful, it is because such 
contradictory testimony as he has to deal with de- 
fies reconciliation. is zeal for truth leads him 
into researches and disquisitions through which 
not all of his readers perhaps will have patience 
to follow him, although they are doubtless essential 
to the completeness of a work which is eminently 
what the French term un ouvrage sérieur. With 
an evident desire for strict impartiality, he leans a 
little, as it appears to us, to the Catholic party— 
no unnatural tras in a writer of that religion. We, 
on the other hand, as Protestants, have to guard 
ourselves against the strong interest and sympathy 
inspired by the faith, the valor, and the sufferings 
of the French Hugvenots; and we cannot but ad- 
mit the justice of M. de Bouillé’s conclusion, that 
although, amongst these, many were martyrs for 
religion’s sake, many others assumed the Protest- 
ant badge from motives of political convenience as 
much as from conscientious conviction. As re- 
gards the second Duke of Guise, however, we find 
difficulty in always coinciding with his present 
historian, who makes him out a better man than 
previous reading had taught us to believe him. 
All the three Dukes of Guise were moral giants— 
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men of extraordinary qualities, who towered far 
above their cotemporaries. All three were valiant, 
sagacious, and skilful in no common degree ; but 
they were also ambitious and unscrupulous—the 
son more so than the father, the grandson more 
than either. In estimating their qualities and ac- 
tions, M. de Bouillé justly makes much allowance 
for the prevalent fanaticism of the time; but he 
sometimes goes too far towards the adoption of the 
opinions of Catholic writers, who find extenuating 
circumstances in the conduct of the arch-butcher, 
Henry of Lorraine, on the night of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and who acquit his father of sanctioning that 
barbarous massacre at Vassy, which was the spark 
to the powder—the actual commencement of the 
wars of religion. 

The little town of Vassy, adjacent to the domains 
of Guise, was the head-quarters of a numerous 
Protestant congregation, whose preaching and acts 
of devotion ‘* greatly seandalized,’’ says M. de 
Bouillé, ** the virtuous Antoinette de Bourbon, 
surnamed by the Huguenots, Mother of the tyrants 
and enemies of the gospel.”’ She constantly im- 
plored the duke, her son, to rid her of these ob- 
noxious neighbors, which he promised to do, if it 
were possible without violation of the royal edicts. 
Upon the Ist March, 1562, a journey he made in 
company with his wife—then with child and trav- 
elling in a litter—led him through Vassy. ‘‘ His 
suite consisted of two hundred men-at-arms, all 
partaking, and even surpassing, the exalted Cathol- 
icism and warlike temper of their chief. At Vassy 
he was to be joined by sixty more. On arriving 
there, he entered the church to hear high mass; 
and, Whether it was that the psalms of the Calvin- 
ists reached his ears, or that he was maliciously 
informed of their being then assembled, or that the 
clergy of Vassy corplained, and solicited the re- 
pression of outrages received from the sectarians, 
the fact is, that he learned that their preaching was 
then going on. With the intention of giving them 
a severe admonition, he sent for their minister 
and for the chief members of the congregation. 
His messenger was Labrosse, the son—who was 
accompanied by two German pages, Schleck and 
Klingberg, one of whom carried his arquebuse and 
the other his pistols. ‘These young men were vio- 
lent in the fulfilment of their mission, and an ex- 
change of insulis was soon followed by bloodshed. 
At the first shots fired, the men-at-arms and the 
varlets, already disposed to hostilities, took part in 
the unequal fray. ‘The five or six hundred Prot- 
estants, although superior in number, were far 
from sufficiently armed to offer an effectual resist- 
ance. ‘They sought to establish a barricade, and 
to detend themselves with sticks and stones. The 
duke, who hurried to the scene of the tumult, found 
himself unable to repress it. Some of his gentle- 
men were hit; the face of Labrosse, the father, 
streamed with blood ; Guise himself was wounded 
in the left cheek by a stone. At sight’ of his hurt 
his followers’ fury knew no bounds. The Protest- 
ants, overwhelmed, (écrasés,) uttered piercing 
cries; and, endeavoring to escape by all issues, 
even by the roof, delivered themselves to the bullets 


_ of their enemies. Anne d’Est, who was peacea- 


bly pursuing her journey, paused on hearing the 
sounds of strife, and sent im all haste to entreat 
her husband to put an end to the effusion of blood ; 
but the carnage lasted an hour ; sixty men and wo- 
men lost their lives, and two hundred were wound- 
ed. On the side of the Prince of Lorraine some 


men were also more or less hurt; only one was 
killed.” 





A champion so energetic and formidable, a com- 
mander so much beloved, as the Duke of Guise, 
would certainly have succeeded, had he really at- 
tempted and desired to do so, in somewhat less 
than an hour, in checking his men-at-arms and 
stopping this inhuman massacre, which procured 
him from the Reformed party the odious nickname 
of the Butcher of Vassy. M. de Bouillé inclines to 
consider the slaughter on that fatal day as a sort 
of cruel reprisals, deplorable certainly, but in some 
measure extenuated by various excesses committed 
by the Huguenots—excesses, however, to which he 
but vaguely refers. It must be remembered that, 
at the time of the massacre of Vassy, an edict, ob- 
tained Jess than two months previously by the ex- 
ertions and influence of Coligny and |’ Hospital, 
and granting the Protestants liberty of conscience 
and free exercise of their religion, was in full force. 
The following passage from M. de Bouillé suffi- 
ciently shows the animus of Guise: ‘* When the 
retura of a gloomy calm suffered him to discern the 
sad character of such a scene, the duke fell into 
a passion with Claude Tourneur, captain of the 
town and castle of Vassy for Mary Stuart: he im- 
puted the day’s misfortunes to the toleration that 
officer had shown in suffering the formation of 
Calvinist assemblies. ‘Tourneur, in his justifica- 
tion, cited the edict of January ; but Guise clapped 
his hand to his sword—‘ This,’ he said, ‘ shall re- 
scind that detestable edict !’’? When the news of 
the massacre reached Paris, Theodore de Béze, 
deputed by the Calvinist church of the capital, 
presented himself before Catherine to demand se- 
vere justice on the Duke of Guise. Catherine re- 
ceived him well and replied favorably, when the 
King of Navarre, in all the fervor of his new re- 
ligion and sudden friendship for the duke, burst out 
into anger against Béze, attributing all the faults 
to the Protestants of Vassy, and declaring that 
‘** whoever touched as much as the finger-tip of his 
brother the Duke of Guise touched him in the 
middle of his heart.”’ ‘‘ Sire,’ replied Béze, ‘* it 
assuredly behoves that church of God, in whose 
name I speak, to endure blows, and not to strike 
them; but may it please you also to remember, 
that it is an anvil that has worn out many ham- 
mers.’’ This menacing resignation was an omen 
of approaching calamities. 

Although Anthony of Bourbon, King of Na- 
varre, was of little value at the council-board, or 
in any other way than as * brave man-at-arms, his 
conversion and alliance were highly prized by the 
Catholic party as a great diminution of the pres- 
tige of the Protestants. The Duke of Guise and 
his brothers, the Constable, and even the Spanish 
ambassador, Chantounay, combined to flatter and 
cajole the feeble prince, who on his part knew not 
how sufficiently to demonstrate his zeal for Popery 
and his love for the family of Lorraine. On Palm 
Sunday he marched in procession, accompanied 
by his new friends and by two thousand gentlemen 
of their party, bearing the consecrated branches 
from the church of St. Genevieve to that of Notre- 
Dame. On occasion of this solemnity it has been 
said that the life of the Duke of Guise was in 
danger—some Protestant gentlemen having offered 
to assassinate him, if their ministers would author- 
ize the deed in the name of religion. This au- 
thorization was refused ; the Calvinist churchmen, 
‘*with greater prudence,” — M. de Bouillé, 
‘‘ preferring to await the result of the complaint 
they had made with respect to the massacre of 
Vassy.”’ It is hardly fair thus to insinuate that 
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prudential considerations alone influenced this ab- 
stinence from assassination. Guise was considered, 
especially after the massacre of Vassy, the most 
dangerous foe of the Huguenot party; and more 
than one plan for his murder was laid prior to 
that which succeeded. But there is no proof that 
these plots were instigated by either the chiefs or the 
priests of the party. On the contrary, everything 
concurs to stamp them as proceeding solely from 
the religious fanaticism or violent party spirit of 
individuals. During the siege of Rouen—the first 
important operation of the war that now broke out 
—‘‘the Duke of Guise,’’ says M. de Bouillé, 
‘© was informed that an assassin had entered the 
camp with the project of taking his life. He sent 
for and calmly interrogated him—‘* Have you not 
come hither to kill me?’ he said. Surprised at 
his detection, and trembling with apprehension of 
punishment, this young gentleman of Mans at once 
avowed his criminal design. ‘ And what motive,’ 
inquired the duke, ‘impelled you to such a deed? 
Have I done you any wrong!’ ‘No; but in so 
doing I should serve my religion—that is to say, 
the belief in the doctrine of Calvin, which I pro- 
fess.’ ‘ My religion then is better than yours,’ 
cried Guise, with a generous impulse, ‘ for it com- 
mands me to pardon, of my own accord, you who 
are convicted of guilt.’ And by his orders the 
gentleman was safely conducted out of the camp. 
A fine example,’’ exclaims M. de Bouillé, “ of 
truly religious sentiments and magnanimous prose- 
lytism, very natural to the Duke of Guise, the most 
moderate and humane of the chiefs of the Catholic 
army ; and whose brilliant generosity—true basis 
of the character of this great man—had been but 
temporarily obscured by the occurrence at Vassy !”’ 
At this siege of Rouen, Guise performed prodi- 
gies of valor; and Anthony of Bourbon, second to 
none in high soldierly spirit, had his jealousy roused 
by the exploits of his ally. Determined also to 
signalize himself, he needlessly exposed his life, 
and was hit by an arquebuse ball. ‘The wound was 
severe, and Ambrose Paré declared it mortal, in con- 
tradiction to the opinions of several other physicians 
who gave hopes of cure. Ten days afterwards Rouen 
was taken by assault ; and on learning this, the King 
of Navarre insisted on being carried in triumph to 
his quarters in the captured town. Preceded by 
musicians, he was borne upon his bed through the 
breach by a detachment of Swiss soldiers. The 
fatigue and excitement increased the inflammation 
of his wound, and hastened his death. In his last 
moments he showed symptoms of regretting his 
change of religion ; but, notwithstanding this tardy 
repentance, the Protestants, against whom, since 
his perversion to Rome, he had used great severity, 
rejoiced exceedingly at his death, which they cele- 
brated as a chastisement proceeding from Heaven. 
The fall of Rouen was quickly followed by the 
battle of Dreux, one of the most interesting actions 
of those wars. Condé was threatening Paris, when 
the Duke of Guise, following the example twice 
en by his father, (in 1536 and 1544,) hurried from 
oven, where his troops had committed frightful 
excesses, but where he had successfully invoked the 
royal clemency in favor of the officers of the captured 
arrison, to give the inhabitants of the capital the 
Benefit of his valor and skill. He there received a 


reinforcement of seven thousand Gascons and Span- 
iards; and Condé, seeing Paris so well defended, 
and that the chances of a general action, which he 
had at first been disposed to provoke, were no 
longer in his favor, retreated towards Normandy to 
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establish communications with the English, who 
had already sent some slight succors to the Prot- 
estants. 

Guise pursued, gained a march on him, and con- 
fronted him near ux. The movements of the 
Catholics were nominally directed by the Consta- 
ble, but Guise was in fact the presiding spirit. Un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of such a bat- 
tle as appeared imminent, the duke desired to cast 
it upon Catherine of Medicis, and accordingly, on 
the 14th December, he had sent Castlenau to that 

rincess to know her decision. The envoy 1eached 

incennes at the moment of her lever. ‘‘ She af- 
fected surprise that experienced generals should 
send for counsel to a woman and child, whom the 
imminence of civil war plunged in grief. The 
king’s nurse coming in at that moment, ‘ You 
should ask her,’ said the queen ironically, ‘ if battle 
is to be given.’ And calling’ the woman to her— 
‘ Nurse,” she said, ‘the time has come that men 
ask of women advice to give battle; how seems it 
to you’’”’ A second messenger from the érium- 
virate* pressed for a decision; the council was 
assembled, and left everything to the prudence and 
judgment of the generals. With this semi-author- 
ization, these took up a position in the villages 
adjacent to Dreux, menacing Condé’s lefi flank. 
Numerically stronger than the Protestants, they 
had fewer cavalry, but were well posted. The 
main body was commanded by the Constable in 
person ; Guise, too proud to act as second in com- 
mand, remained in reserve with his own company 
of men-at-arms and a few volunteers who had 
joined him. With these five hundred picked horse- 
men he was prepared to strike in where his aid 
might most be wanted. For two hours the armies 
remained in mutual observation without even a 
skirmish. After hearing the report of d’Andelot, 
who had made a reconnoissance, Condé would 
gladly have avoided a battle, or at least have 
changed the ground. ‘* By a movement to his 
right he exposed his flank; the Constable wished 
to take advantage of this. Condé’s advanced guard 
under Coligny furiously charged the royalist cen- 
tre, as it advanced under Montmorency. The 
prince himself, who, with his main body, was op- 
pout to St. André and the advanced guard, neg- 
ected to attack thei, but directed all his efforts 
against the principal mass of the Catholics, impru- 
dently bringing ‘all his cavalry into action, and 
penetrating to the very colors of the Swiss troops, 
who successfully withstood this terrible shock. 
Contrary to the advice of the Duke of Guise, who 
urged him to let this fury expend itself, d’ Anville, 
with three companies of men-at-arms and the light 
horse, hurried to attack Condé; but soon, sur- 
rounded by the German cavalry, he was forced to 
retreat upon the right wing, composed of Spanish 
infantry, and protected by fourteen pieces of can- 
non. Meanwhile the Constable opposed an en- 
ergetic resistance to the attack of his nephew, 
Coligny. In the midst of this terrible mélée, 
Montmoreney, as unfortunate as at St. Quintin, 
had his horse killed under him; he mounted 
another, but the next moment, wounded in the 
jaw by a pistol shot, he was taken prisoner. 
Around him fell his fourth son Montbéron, Beau- 
vais, and the Sieur de Givry. The Duke of Au- 
male—fighting with the utmost ardor, overthrown 


* So styled by the Huguenots. Historians have adopted 
the designation. It consisted of Guise, Montmorency, 
and the Marshal of St. André, and was s sort of peeluds 
to the League. 
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by the fugitives, and trampled under the horse’s 
feet—had his shoulder broken, the bone of the arm 
being almost uncovered, and split up to the joint, 
so that for six weeks he could not ride. The 
Grand Prior was also wounded. The entire main 
body, and a part of the advanced guard, (which 
had been disposed on the same line with the centre, 
or corps de bataille,) were totally routed ; the artil- 
lery covering them was in the power of the enemy ; 
five thousand Swiss alone still displayed a bold 
front. The Protestants, however, headlong in 
pursuit of the vanquished, outstripped these troops, 
and reached the baggage, which they plundered, 
‘even that of Monsieur de Guise and his silver 
plate :’* theu, re-forming, they returned to the 
charge against the Swiss—who, frequently broken, 
always rallied, and at last seeing themselves attacked 
on ali sides by Condé’s lansquenets, were no longer 
contented to hold their ground, but pressed forward 
and repulsed their assailants.’’ 

The battle seemed won, when Guise, who had 
remained all this time inactive, at last decided to 
advance. He has ofien been reproached for the 
zpathy with which he had so Jong beheld the disas- 
ters of the Catholicarmy. It certainly looked very 
much as if he wished to requite in kind Montmo- 
rency’s inaction, eight years previously, at the 
combat of Renty. His conduct may have been, as 
M. de Bouillé inclines to believe, the result of pru- 
dent calculation ; and it is difficult, after this lapse 
of time, to prove that less caution would not have 
been fatal to the Catholic army. The succor that 
retrieved the fortune of the day came so late, how- 
ever, that the victors’ loss exceeded that of the van- 
quished. When Montmorency’s son, d’Anville, 
beheld his brother slain and his father prisoner, he 
hurried to Guise—whose reserve was concealed 
from the enemy behind the village of Blainville 
and a cluster of trees—and franticly implored him 
to rescue the Constable by an impetuous charge. 
Guise refused to stir. Presently, however, when 
he saw that the Huguenots, apes vp 2 success, 
deemed the battle completely won, he advanced at 
a steady pace, rallying the fugitives, bringing up 
the advanced guard, and uniting with the Span- 
iards and Gascons. Thus supported, he moved 
boldly against the hostile battalions, which gave 
way before him. D’Andelot, whom fever kept 
from the field, first perceived the disastrous change 
in the issue of the combat. Unarmed, wrapped in 
a furred dressing-gown, he sprang forward to check 
the rout; and observing the good order of the 
Duke of Guise’s reserve—‘* Yonder,”’ he said, “ is 
a tail that will be very difficult to scotch.”’ In vain 
the Prince of Condé sought to rally his cavalry, 
paralyzed by the sustained fire of eight hundred 
arquebusiers posted by St. André. The carnage 
was frightful. Condé, wounded in the right hand, 
Jost his horse, killed by a bullet; and as he was 
about to remount he was surrounded, and com- 

lled to yieid himself prisoner to d’Anville, who 
cone to revenge his father’s wound and captivity. 
Thereupon the gallant Coligny, who had rallied 
fifieen or sixteen hundred horse in a little valley, 
returned to the charge to rescue the prince; and 
so terrible was his onset upon Guise’s squadrons, 
that these wavered, and Guise himself was for a 
moment in great danger. But the fire of two thou- 
sand arquebusiers, posted on his flanks, covered the 
confusion of his cavalry, and compelled Coligny to 


* Discours de la Bataille de Dreux, dicté par Faax- 
gos pe Lograine. 
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a retreat, which was effected in good order. Night 
fell; Guise did not pursue; and Coligny saved a 
part of his artillery, but lost, in that day’s action, 
three or four thousand men. The loss of the Cath- 
olics amounted to five or six thousand, and was 
particularly severe in cavalry. By a strange co- 
incidence, the two generals-in-chief were prisoners. 
The conquerors had to regret the loss of several 
other distinguished leaders. In the closing act of 
this obstinatel y-contested fight, Marshal St. André, 
thrown from his horse and made prisoner, was pis- 
tolled by Daubigny, a former follower of his, who 
had long been his bitter foe. Both the Labrosses 
and Jean d’Annebaut were also slain; and the 
Duke of Nevers had his thigh broken. At first it 
was rumored in the Protestant army that Guise 
himself was killed. ‘‘ Knowing,’’ says Etienne 
Pasquier in one of his letters, quoted by M. de 
Bouillé, ‘‘ that it was he at whom the Huguenots 
would chiefly aim, and doubting not but that his 
army was full of spies, upon the eve of the battle 
he declared publicly at supper what horse he would 
ride, and what would be his arms and equipment 
upon the following day. But the next morning, 
before proceeding to the rendezvous, he gave u 

that horse and accoutrements to his esquire. Wel 

for him that he did so! for the esquire was killed, 
whilst he for a while escaped.”’ It is recorded 
that the esquire, Varicarville, solicited permission 
thus to devote himself for his leader's safety. The 
stratagem was so successful, that when Guise, late 
in the day, made his appearance, the Admiral and 
Condé were completely astonished. ‘* Here, then, 
is the cunning fellow whose shadow we have pur- 
sued,’’ exclaimed Coligny. ‘‘ We are lost; the 
victory will slip from our hands.’’—*‘ The day’s 
success came most apropos to M. de Guise,’’ wrote 
Pasquier, ‘‘ for of one defeat he made two victo- 
ries; the captivity of the Constable, his rival in 
renown, not being less advantageous to him than 
that of the prince, his open foe.” Whilst Coligny 
marched off his uncle and prisoner to Orleans, to 
place him in the hands of the Princess of Condé, 
Guise, with characteristic magnanimity, courteously 
and kindly received his inveterate enemy, the 
prince. Quartered in Blainville, which the Hu- 
guenots had devastated, and deprived of his bag- 
gage, he could command but a single bed, which 
he offered to Condé, with other marks of deference 
for the first prince of the blood. Touched by his 
conqueror’s generosity, Condé momentarily forgot 
his hatred; supped at Guise’s table—freely dis- 
cussed with him the basis of a peace, of whose 
conclusion the presumed destruction of his party 
made him desirous—and finally accepted the prof- 
fered couch, only on condition that the duke should 
share it with him. 

‘The news of the victory of Dreux was received 
at Paris with transports of joy, and once more the 
name of ‘‘ saviour of his country’’ was applied to 
Guise. The alarm in the capital had been very 
great, and not without reason. ‘ If this battle had 
been lost,’’ wrote Montluc in his Commentaries, 
**T believe it was all over with France; both the 
state and religion would have been changed ; for a 
young king may be made to do anything.’’ The 
satisfaction of Catherine de Medicis was by no 
means unalloyed. She did not like Condé ;, but 
his defeat destroyed the equilibrium which she had 
hitherto so carefully maintained, to the benefit of 
her own influence. She now felt herself under 
the pressure of a power, moderate in form but 
pre nm in fact. There was no help for it, however ; 
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neither, in the absence of the Constable, was there 
any excuse for withholding the chief command from 
the Duke of Guise, who was accordingly appuinved 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He did not 
long enjoy his new dignity. The battle of Dreux 
was fought on the 19th December. Just two months 
later, on the night of the 18th February, Guise— 
after arranging everything for the assault of 
Orleans upon the following day, and announcing to 
the queen-mother his conviction of approaching 
triumph—left the camp on horseback, accompanied 
only by one of his officers and a page, to visit the 
duchess, who had that day reached the neighbor- 
ing castle of Corney. ‘*He had crossed the 
Loiret in a boat, and was walking his horse, 
when, at a cross-road, he felt himself wounded 
in the right shoulder, almost under the arm, by 
a pistol-shot fired behind a hedge, from between 
two great walnut trees, at a distance of only six 
or seven paces. Notwithstanding the darkness, 
a white plume he wore upon his head signal- 
ized him; and as, for the sake of ease, he had taken 
off his cuirass at evening, those bullets, aimed 
just above the armor which the assassin believed 

im to wear, passed through his body. ‘ They have 
long had this saot in reserve for me,’ exclaimed he, 
on feeling himself wounded ; ‘I deserve it for my 
want of precaution.’ Unable to support himself 
for pain, he fell on his horse’s neck; in vain he 
endeavored to draw his sword ; his arm refused its 
service. Carried to his quarters, he was welcomed 
by the cries of the Duchess of Guise, whom he em- 
braced and told her himself the circumstances of 
his assassination, by which he declared himself 
grieved for the honor of France. He exhorted his 
wife to submit with resignation to the will of 
Heaven; then, covering with kisses the Prince of 
Joinville, who was weeping, he said to im gently, 
* God grant thee grace, my son, to be a good man!’ ”’ 
Poltrot de Mér‘, the assassin, escaped for the 
moment, although promptly pursued ; but he lost 
his way in the darkness, and, afier riding ten 
leagues, found himself at daybreak close to the 
Catholic cantonments. Worn out with fatigue, as 
was also his horse—a good Spanish charger, for 
whose purchase he had reecived a hundred crowns 
frown Coligny—he hid himself in a farm, and was 
there arrested, on the 20th February, by the duke’s 
secretary, La Seurre. The gift of the hundred 
crowns has been alleged against the Admiral as a 
proof of his having instigated the crime; but, in 
fact, it was no proof at all, for Poltrot had been 
acting as a secret agent and spy to the Huguenots, 
and might very well receive that sum, as he had 
previously received a smaller one, as guerdon for 
the information he brought. He himself, on his 
eximination, declared he had been urged to the 
deed by Coligny, Theodore de Béze, and another 
Protestant minister ; but he could adduce no proof, 
save that of one bundred and twenty crowns received 
from Coligny, to whom he had been recommended 
as a useful agent by a Huguenot leader in eastern 
France. And his previous life rendered his bare 
assertion worthless, whilst the high character of the 
men he impeached raised them above suspicion— 
in the eyes of unprejudiced persons —of having insti- 
gated so foul adeed. They addressed a letter to the 
queen-mother, repelling the charge, and entreating 
that Poltrot’s life might be spared until peace should 
be concluded, when they would confront him and 
refute his testimony. Coligny declared that he had 
even discountenanced such plots, and referred to a 
warning he had given the duke, only a few days 





previously, ‘‘ to be on his guard, for there was a 
man suborned to kill him.’ At the same time he 
repudiated all regret for the duke’s death, which he 
declared the best thing that could have happened 
for the kingdom and for the church of God. But, 
to his dying day, he protested his innocence of the 
blood of Guise ; and his life and character give 
weight and credibility to the protest. M. de Bouillé 
makes some judicious reflections as to the share 
Catherine of Medicis may have had in instigating 
the murder. Her jealousy and distrust of the Guises 
were very strong; she had opposed the siege of 
Orleans, and thrown obstacles in the way of its 
successful issue; she had hastened the execution 
of the murderer, as soon as he had accused the 
Admiral of complicity. We are certainly doing no 
injustice to the character of that most corrupt and 
crafty queen, when we assume the possibility that 
hopes of a mitigated punishment, or of means of 
escape, had been held out to induce Poltrot to de- 
pone against the Admiral ; and that then, the depo- 
sition obtained, the pledge to the unhappy wretch 
was broken, and the murderer's doom inflicted. 
Such double treachery was quite in concord with 
Catherine’s character. She felt that suspicions 
would attach to her, and endeavored to stifle them 
by a display of profound grief, by loading with 
favors the family of the victim, and by a promise 
of severe and full measure of justice. 

The death of Francis of Lorraine (on Ash Wed- 
nesday, 24th February, 1563) was the immediate 
cause of a treaty of peace between Catholics and 
Protestants, for which the queen-mother had for 
some time been paving the way. Onasmal] island 
in the middle of the Loire, near Orleans, the two 
illustrious captives, Condé and the Constable, met, 
each under strong escort; and terms were agreed 
upon, the principal of which were a general am- 
nesty, and freedom of conscience and worship, un- 
der certain restrictions of place, for the Huguenots. 
All prisoners were released on both sides; and 
Orleans, which had so nearly shared the fate of 
Rouen, opened its gates to the king and queen- 
mother, who were to take possession of it without 
any marks of triumph. 

** On the eve of the tournament in which Henry 
IT. was mortally wounded ‘! Montgomery, that 
king held upon his knees his little daughter Mar- 
garet, afterwards wife of Henry IV. Diverted by 
the repartees of the child, who already gave prom- 
ise of great wit and understanding, and seeing the 
Prince of Joinville and the Marquis of Beaupréau, 
(son of the Prince of La Roche-sur-Yon,) playing 
together in the room, the king asked Margaret 
which of the two she liked best. ‘1 prefer the 
marquis,’ she replied, ‘he is gentler and better.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the king, ‘ but Joinville is handsomest.’ 
‘Oh,’ retorted Margaret, ‘ he is always in mischief, 
and will be master everywhere.’ Joinville was 
but nine years old, and Margaret was only seven, 
but she had already deciphered the character of the 
man whose ambition set all France in a flame.” 
A prediction of Francis of Lorraine, recorded by M. 
de Bouillé, confirmed that of the precocious prin- 
cess. Observant of his son’s character, from in- 
fancy upwards, he is said to have foretold that, 
carried away and dazzled by papularity and its vain 
promises, he would perish in an attempt to upset 
the kingdom. The event may fairly be said to 
have justified the prophecy. omy third Duke 
of Guise, fell by his ambition. ‘ Inferior to his 
father as a warrior,’’ says M. de Bouillé, ** he, per- 
haps, surpassed all the princes of his house, in cer- 
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tain natural gifts, in certain talents, which procured 
him the respect of the court, the affection of the 
people, but which, nevertheless, were tarnished by 
a singular alloy of great faults and unlimited ambi- 
tion.” The historian proceeds to give a glowing 
description of his beauty, accomplishments, and 
seductive qualities. ‘‘ France was mad about that 
man,’’ wrote Balzac, “ for it is too little to say she 
was in love with him. Her passion approached 
idolatry. ‘There were persons who invoked him in 
their prayers, others who inserted his portrait in 
their books. His portrait, indeed, was everywhere ; 
some ran after him in the streets to touch his man- 
tle with their rusaries ; and one day that he entered 
Paris by the Porte St. Antoine, on his return from 
a journey to Champagne, they not only cried Vive 
ise! but many sang on his passage: Hosanna filio 
David! Large assemblies were known to yield 
themselves at once captive to his pleasant counte- 
nance. No heart could resist that face ; it persuad- 
ed before he opened his mouth; it was impossible 
towish him harm in his presence. * * * And 
Huguenots belonged to the League when they be- 
held the Duke of Guise.’’ Although but thirteen 
acy old, at his father’s death, Henry of Lorraine 
accompanied him in his recent campaigns, and 
at the siege of Orleans had had opportunity to show 
symptoms of that cool intrepidity for which he was 
afterwards remarkable. Profound dissimulation 
wz another leading and early-developed feature 
of his character ; and in this respect he had before 
him a first-rate model in the person of his uncle, the 
crafty and unscrupulous Cardinal of Lorraine. 
This prelate, who was rather violent than brave, 
was profoundly grieved and alarmed by his broth- 
er’s assassination, news of which reached him at 
the Council of Trent. On receiving the sad intel- 
ligence, he fell on his knees, and, lifting his hands 
and eyes to heaven, ‘* Lord,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* you 
have deprived the innocent brother of life, and left 
it to the guilty !’’"—a cry of conscience, in which 
there was nota little truth. He immediately sur- 
rounded himself with a guard. In a letter, of 
which he took care to have copies handed about, he 
announced to his mother his resolution to retire to 
his diocese, and pass the rest of his days in preach- 
ing the word of God. Nevertheless he did not quit 
the council, where his weight, however, was some- 
what lessened by the duke’s death. But he recov- 
ered his ground, and finally exercised a most 
important influence on its deliberations. On his 
return to France, he obtained permission to retain 
his guard, consisting of fifty arquebusiers, who 
never left him, accompanying him to church when 
he preached or said mass, and even conducting him 
to the dvor of the king’s cabinet. For nearly a 
year after his return from Italy, however, he kept 
aloof from the capital and from public affairs, di- 
viding his time between Rheims and Joinville, but 
still secretly carrying on his complicated intrigues. 
At last, on the 8th January, 1565, he entered Paris 
with a considerable escort, and in a sort of triumph, 
accompanied by his young nephews, the Duke of 
Guise and the Marquis of Mayenne, and by a num- 
ber of knights, presidents, and gentlemen. Mar- 
shal Montmorency, (son of the Constable,) who was 
now intimate with his cousin, Coligny, and ill-dis- 
d to the Guises, was governor of the Isle of 
rance, and had published, ‘** on the 13th December, 
a royal ordinance, which, in a spirit of precaution 
indispensable in those troubled times, forbade all 
princes, nobles, or persons whatsoever, to travel 
with an armed retinue. The cardinal had a dis- 
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pensation from the queen-mother, but he either 
disdained or neglected to present it to Montmorency. 
The marshal was most probably aware of its exist- 
ence, but he ignored it, and sent word to the car- 
dinal not to pursue his journey with a forbidden 
escort. The cardinal, considering this injunction 
an affront, heeded it not, and was close to his jour- 
ney’s end, when he was encountered in the streets 
of Paris, (Rue St. Denis,) by a body of infantry 
and cavalry of both religions, under the orders of 
Montmorency and of the Prince of Portien, who 
charged and routed his escort ; and he himself was 
compelled to seek safety in the humble dwelling of 
a rope-maker, dragging with him his nephews, of 
whom the eldest especially, a pistol in either hand, 
refused to quit the combat, unequal as it was, and, 
by recalling his father’s memory to the Parisians, 
already acquired personal partisans. A faithful 
follower, who would have shut the door upon 
them, was mortally wounded by the balls which 
struck the very threshold of the room in which the 
Princes of Lorraine had taken refuge. ‘ Seigneur, 
mon Dieu!’ cried the cardinal, in this imminent 
peril, ‘if my hour is come, and the power of dark- 
ness, spare at least the innocent blood!’ Mean- 
while the Dake of Aumale, who had entered by the 
gate of the Louvre, created a diversion, which con- 
tributed to appease the tumult of the Rue St. 
Denis; dnd, under cover of night, the prelate with 
his nephews and suite, was able to reach his hotel 
de Cluny.” 

It was in 1565 that the consideration of the 
formidable results obtained by the close union of 
the Protestants, numerically weak, suggested to the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and a number of Catholic 
noblemen, the idea of a counter-association on a 
grand scale, (the germ of this dated from some 
years previously,) to be composed of prelates, gen- 
tlemen, magistrates, and of burgesses and other 
members of the third estate, for the purpose of 
acting with promptitude and indepeftidence, without 
awaiting the orders or the uncertain and tardy suc- 
cors of government. This was the association 
known in history as the League. At the end of 
the following year the young Duke of Guise, who 
had been campaigning with the Emperor Maximil- 
ian against the Parks, returned to France, just in 
time to see the curtain Jifted for the bloody drama 
of a new civil war. Already Huguenots and 
Catholics were in mutual observation of each other. 
The former first assumed the offensive. Alarmed 
by movements of troops, fresh levies, and other 
menacing indications, they laid a plan to carry off 
Charles LX., then at his hunting-seat of Monceaux, 
near Meaux. Once in their hands, they calculated 
on making the young king the nominal chief of 
their party. But the plot was betrayed, and re- 
coiled upon its advisers by exciting against them 
the implacable hatred of its object. ‘* With even 
more oaths than were necessary,’’ says an old 
writer, the king exhaled his wrath, and vowed 
vengeance against the Huguenots, from whom, 
however, he was for the moment compelled to fly. 
Escorted by six thousand Swiss, and by such other 
troops as could hastily be assembled, he took the 
road to Paris, hard pressed for seven hours b 
Condé and the Admirai. But the Protestant squad- 
rons were unable to break the stern array of the 
Swiss; on the second day d’Aumale, with several 
hundred well-armed gentlemen, came out from 
Paris to swell the royal escort; and Charles en- 
tered his capital in safety, furious at the rebels, 
and well-disposed to proceed against them to any 
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extremities the Guises might suggest. The anger 
of this family was greatly roused by a trap laid, 
two days later, for the Cardinal of Ledeen who 
only escaped by quitting his carriage and mounting 
a fleet horse, (some say that he had even to run a 
long way on fvot,) with loss of his plate and 
equipage. 

Shut up in Paris, Charles IX. beheld the Hu- 
guenots, almost at its gates, intercepting supplies 
and burning the flour-mills. At last, d’Andelot 
and Montgomery having marched towards Poissy, 
to oppose the passage of a Spanish auxiliary corps, 
Condé and Coligny, with fifteen hundred horse and 
eighteen hundred indifferently equipped infantry, 
without artillery,* were attacked by the Constable 
at the head of .twelve thousand infantry, three 
thousand horse, and fourteen guns. There ensued 
the brief but glorious battle of St. Denis, in which 
Montmorency was slain, and the Protestants, o 
posed to five times their numbers, held victory in 
their grasp, when d’Aumale, seeing them dis- 
ordered by success, moved up with a body of picked 
men, whom he had kept in reserve, (as his brother 
Francis had done at the battle of Dreux,) rallied 
the fugitives, saved the Swiss from total defeat, 
rescued the body of the Constable, and compelled 
Condé to retreat. The laurels of the day, however, 
were unquestionably for the Huguenots, notwith- 
standing that they abandoned the field ; pe next 
day they again offered battle to the royal army, but 
it was not accepted. Then Condé, short of provis- 
ions, and weakened by the action, retired towards 
Lorraine, and effected his junction with an auxilia- 
ry corps of twelve thousand men which came to 
him from Gegmany. There ensued a short and 
hullow peace,vhich were better named an imper- 
fectly-observed truce, and which did not preclude 

rsecution of the Protestants ; and then war again 

roke out, with the Duke of Anjou (afterwards 
Henry III.) at the head of the royal armies. The 
first action of this, the third civil war, took place 
in the Perigord, and is known as the combat of 
Mouvans—the name of one of the leaders who was 
killed. He and another Haguenot gentleman were 
bringing up several thousand men to join the Prince 
of Condé, when they were attacked, and routed 
with great loss, by twelve hundred cavalry, under 
the Duke of Montpensier. In this affair the Duke 
of Guise greatly distinguished himself by an im- 
petuous and opportune charge on the main body of 
the enemy's infantry. Next came the fatal battle 
of Jarnac—faial, that is to say, to the Protestants, 
who lost in it, or rather after it, by a felon-shot, 
their gallant leader, Condé. Against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, his right arm broken by a full, 
wounded in the leg by the kick of a horse, dis- 
mounted and unable to stand, that heroic prince, 
one knee upon the ground, still obstinately de- 
fended himself. ‘* The Catholics who surrounded 
him, respecting so much courage, ceased to attack, 
and urged him to give up his sword. He had 
already consented to do so,f his quality of prisoner 
ought to have protected him, when Montesquiou, 


* Thus stated by M. de Bouillé. Other writers have 
called the total force of the Protestants two thousand 
seven hundred horse and foot. 

t Other writers have said that he had already done so, 
or at least that he was seated under a tree, a recognized 

isoner, when he was shot. M. de Bouillé’s account 
Loaves a sort of loop-hole, to infer that Montesquiou 
might have been hardly aware that Condé was a prisoner. 
Such an inference, however, he probably does not intend 
w \y Ogu and, in either case, it is contrary to histori- 

t. 





captain of the Swiss guard of the Duke of Anjou, 
came up—with secret orders, it is su ed—and 
sent a pistol-ball through his head. Thus undis- 
guised did the fury and hatred engendered by civil 
discord then exhibit themselves. At the close of 
this same fight. and at no great distance from the 
spot where Condé perished, Robert Stuart was 
also made prisoner ; and Honorat de Savoie, Count 
de Villars, obtained permission, by dint of entreaty, 
to kill him with his own hand, in expiation of the 
blow by which this Scot was accused of having 
mortally wounded the Constable of Montmorenc 
at the battle of St. Denis. But even such barbari- 
ty as this did not suffice, and to it were added cow- 
ardly outrages and ignoble jests. ‘The dead body 
of Condé was deris'vely placed upon an ass, and 
followed the Duke of Anjou upon his triumphant 
entrance into Jarnac, and was there laid upon a 
stone, at the door of the quarters of the king’s 
brother; whilst religious fury serupled not to jus- 
tify by sarcasm the indignity of such acts.’’* 
Greatly discouraged by the reverse of Jarnac, 
and by the loss of their leader, the Protestant party 
presently had their hopes revived by promised suc- 
cors from Elizabeth of England, and from various 


,German princes. Coligny—now the real head of 
‘the party, whose titulary chiefs were Henry of 


Béarn and his young cousin Condé—was joined by 
twelve thousand Germans, under Duke Wolfgang 
of Zweibriicken. On the other hand, the Catholie 
army was weakened by sickness and desertions, by 
the want of discipline amongst the Swiss troops 
and German reiters, chiefly composing it, and by 
discord between its generais. ‘The Guises were 
displeased at being commanded by the Duke of 
Anjou, who, in spite of his extreme youth, had 
displayed valor, decision, and military talents, 
whose promise was not fulfilled by his ignoble 
reign as Henry III. 

he siege of Poitiers cost the Protestant army 
much time and many men, After the most vigor- 
ous efforts for its capture, Coligny retired from 
before the town—which had been admirably de- 
fended, and owed its safety less to a diversion 
made by the Duke of Anjou, (who menaced Cha- 
tellerault,) than to the great valor and activity of 
the Duke of Guise, recalling, on a smaller scale, 
the glorious defence of Metz by his father. Five 
breaches had been made in the walls, but the most 
determined assaults were steadily and successfully 
repulsed. Of the garrison, one third perished, and 
the loss of the besiegers was very heavy. On the 
%th September, Guise and his brother Mayenne 
left the town, at the head of fifteen hundred horse, 
and, after making a report of their triumph to the 
Duke of Anjou, proceeded to Tours, where Charles 
IX. received them with many caresses and flatter- 
ing words. Four days later, the Parliament of 
Paris proclaimed the ex- Admiral Coligny a traitor, 
condemned him to death, and offered fifty thousand 
gold crowns to whomscever should deliver him up 
alive. A few days afterwards the same sum was 
offered for his head; and the Guises had the proc- 
lamation translated into seven languages, and cir- 
culated throughout Europe. Then came the bloody 
battle of Moncontour, where eighteen thousand 


* The following couplet, from Oudin’s MS. history of 
the house of Guise, may serve as a specimen of the par- 
tisan ditties composed on this occasion :— 


L’an mil cing cens soixante neuf, 
Entre Jarnac et Chasteauneuf, 
Fut porté mort sur une asnesse, 
Ce grand ennemy de la Messe. 
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men under Coligny were beaten, with very heavy 
loss, by the Duke of Anjou’s army of twenty-five 
thousand. Tt began with a long cannonade, quick- 
ly succeeded by a combat at close quarters, in 
which even the generals-in-chief were personally 
engaged. ‘The Duke of Anjou had his horse 
killed under him, but was rescued by d’Aumale ; 
Coligny was wounded in the face, and lost four 
teeth ; Guise was badly hurt by a ball in the foot ; 
Mayenne distinguished himself at his brother's 
side.”’ After an hour's deadly struggle, the Hu- 
guenots were beaten at all points. There was a 
terrible massacre of them; three thousand prison- 
ers were made, and five hundred German horse 
d over to the conquerors. This was a griev- 
ous blow for the Protestant party. Coligny, how- 
ever, and the princes, shut themselves up in La 
Rochelle, and had leisure to look around them and 
organize their remaining forces, whilst the Duke 
of Anjou wasted his time in the siege of some un- 
important places, and the Duke of Guise was laid 
up with his wound, which was long of healing. 
he state of the kingdom of France, exhausted by 
these repeated wars, was deplorable. Coligny, 
bold and active, made long marches southwards, 
collecting reinforcements and supplies, and finally 
reaching Burgundy, and getting the advantage in 
an encounter with the king’s army, under Marshal 
de Coss‘, at Arnay le Duc. In short, he had the 
road open to Paris. These considerations made 
Charles IX. anxious for peace ; which, after some 
negotiation ‘as concluded at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, in A. vust, 1570, on terms so favorable to 
the Huguenots—who, says Montlue, in his Com- 
mentaries, always had the best of it when it came 
to those diables d’escritures—that Pope Pius V. 
wrote to the Cardinal de Lorraine to express his 
violent disapproval. 

As had more than once already been the case, 
the return of peace was quickly followed by the 
marked diminution of the influence of the house of 
Guise. The Duke of Anjou cherished an instinct- 
ive hatred 2nd jealousy of Henry of Lorraine; 
whilst the cardinal had incurred the displeasure of 
the queen-mother, who, as well as Charles IX., 
had previously been greatly angered by the pre- 
sumption of the Duke of Guise in aspiring to the 
hand of her daughter, Margaret. At one time, so 
furiously chafed was the king’s naturally violent 
temper by the pretensions of the Guise party— 
against whom his brother Anjou lost no opportunity 
of irritating him—that he actually resolved on the 
immediate death of the young Duke of Guise, who 
only escaped through the timidity and indecision of 
Henry of Angouléme, the king’s bastard brother— 
commissioned to make an end. of him at a hunting 

rty—and through warnings given him, it is said, 

y Margaret lierself. The Montmorencys, cousins 
of the Colignys, seemed to have succeeded to 
the influence the Guises had lost; the marshal 
and his brother, d’Anville, governed the queen- 
mother ; and so fierce was the animosity between 
the rival families, that Guise and Méru, brother of 
Marshal Montmorency, openly quarrelled in the 
king's chamber, and, on leaving the palace, ex- 
changed a challenge, whose consequences persons 
sent expressly by Charles 1X. had great difficulty 
in averting. In short, during the year 1571, ** no 
more was heard of the Cardinal of Lorraine than 
if he had been dead; nor was anything known 
about the Guises, except that they had celebrated 
at Joiuville the birth of a son to the duke,’’? who 





had married, in the previous year, Catherine of 
Cleves, widow of the Prince de Portien. 

The apparent favor of the Admiral de Coligny, 
the return to Paris of the Guises, the seeming 
fusion of the two great parties that had so long dis- 
tracted France, were preludes to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. In narrating the strange and 
important events that crowded the year 1572, 
M. de Bouillé lays bare the vile qualities of Charles 
IX., his cold-blooded cruelty, his odious treachery, 
and the powers of profound dissimulation he had 
inherited from his mother. One anecdote, extracted 
from Fornier’s MS. History of the house of Guise, 
is extremely characteristic. ‘The king, whilst 
loading Coligny with marks of confidence and 
favor, hinted darkly to the Guises the existence of 
some sinister plot, urging them to take patience, 
because, as he said to the Duke d’Aumale, /ientét 
il verroit quelque bon jeu. It happened one day 
that ‘* the king was alone in his chamber with 
Henry of Lorraine, both gayly disposed ; the latter 
had seized a headless pike, used to shut the upper 
shutters of the window, and was amusing Charles 
IX. by the extraordinary dexterity with which he 
wielded this weapon, when Coligny unexpectedly 
entered. The king felt that the abrupt interruption 
of their play, on his appearance, might excite the 
Admiral’s suspicions. Suddenly, therefore, he 
feigned violent displeasure ; accused the duke of 
having insolently waved the pole close to his face, 
and, seizing a boar-spear that stood by his bed, 
pursued Guise, who, as if the better to escape, ran, 
it is said, into the apartments of Margaret de 
Valois. Charles snatched the admiral’s sword to 
pursue the fugitive ; and Coligny, deceived by this 
well-acted anger, interceded to obtain the pardon 
of the heedless young Prince of Lorraine. 

There is no particular novelty in M. de Bouillé’s 
account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. We 
cannot compliment him on the guarded manner in 
which he condemns his hero for his participation 
in that monster murder—an episode that would 
have sufficed to brand with eternal infamy a far 
greater and better man than Henry of Lorraine. 
Compelled to admit that the whole direction and 
combination of the massacre was intrusted to, and 
joyfully undertaken by, the Duke of Guise—that he 
was privy to and approving of Mourevel’s previous 
attempt to assassinate Coligny, and that he after- 
wards stood under the Admiral’s window whilst 
Wurtemburger Besme, and others of his creatures, 
stabbed the wounded Protestant as he rose defence- 
less from his couch—M. de Bouillé informs us that, 
on quitting the place of his enemy’s murder, whilst 
the most barbarous scenes were on all sides oe 
—the consequence of the completeness and skill o 
his own preparation—Guise was seized with compas- 
sion, and had * the good thought to save many inno- 
cent victims, women, children, and even men,”’ by 
sheltering them in his hotel, On the other hand, 
** those whom the prince considered as factious, or 
as adherents of such—in a word his political 
adversaries rather than heretics—found little pity 
at his hands.”” And he was proceeding ‘‘ to — 
death into the faubourg St. Germain, and to see 
there Montgomery, the Vidaroe de Chartres, and a 
hundred Protestant gentlemen, whom prudence had 
prevented from lodging near the Admiral. The 
compassionate intentions of Guise towards these 
five score Huguenots and ‘ political adversaries,” 
could be so little doubtful, that it was certainly most 
fortunate for them that a friend swam the Seine 
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and gave them warning, whilst a mistake about 
keys delayed the duke’s passage through the gates 
of Bussy. They escaped, pursued to some distance 
to Paris by Guise and his escort. On his return, 
the massacre was at its height. ‘ Less pitiless 
than any of the other Catholic chiefs, he had 

“ned in his own dwelling an asylum to more 
tnan a hundred Protestant gentlemen, of whom he 
thought he should be able afterwards to make parti- 
sans. His compassion, then, had not the merit of 
disinterestedness. Similar selfish considerations 
induced others of the assassins to rescue others of 
the doomed. It will be remembered, that Ambrose 
Paré found shelter and protection in the palace, 
from whose windows Charles IX., arquebuse in 
hand, is said to have amused himself by picking 
off the wretched Protestants, as they seudded 
through the streets with the blood-hounds at their 
heels. But all the skill of the Huguenot leech 
was insufficient, a few months later, to preserve 
that perfidious and cruel monarch from a death 
whose strange and horrible character was con- 
sidered by many to be a token of God's displeasure 
at the oceans of blood he had so inhumanly caused 
to flow. Charles IX. was preceded and followed 
to the grave, at short intervals, by an active sharer 
in the massacre, the Duke of Aumale, and by one 
of its most vehement instigators and approvers, 
Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, both uncles of the 
duke, and notable members of the house of Guise. 
The change of religion of Henry of Navarre, and 
of the young Prince of Condé, the siege of Rochelle, 
the conclusion of peace with the Protestants, and 
the accession of Henry IIT. to the throne of France, 
are the other important events that bring us to the 
end of the second volume of M. de Bouillé’s interest- 
ing history. 





Tue following beautiful Irish ballad was written, 
and ready for publicaticn, just at the period when 
Smith O'Brien’s affair came off. The author, fear- 
ing that his hero, Shamus O’Brien, might be mis- 
taken for Smith O'B., and the event of “98 be mis- 
taken for °48, withheld the publication till July 
last, when it appeared in the Dublin Universily 
Magazine, with this explanation. After it was 
written, but before it was published as above, the 
author allowed Mr. Lover to commit it to memory 
and recite it in the United States, which he did with 
signal ability and effect. As the original ballad 
left poor ** Shamus’’ wandering among the hills in 
Ireland, a Yankee managed to * bring him over.” 
Hence the ballad was * begun in Ireland, and fin- 
ished e/sewhere.’’—Eps. Home Journat. 


SHAMUS O’BRIEN—A BALLAD, 
BEGUN IN IRELAND, AND FINISHED ELSEWHERE. 


Jist afiher the war, in the year ‘98, 

As soon as the boys wor all scattered and bate, 

*T was the custom, whenever a pisunt was got, 
To hang him by thrial—barrin’ sich as was shot. 
There was trial by jury goin’ on by daylight, 

And the martial law hangin’ the lavins by night. 
It’s them was hard times for an honest gossoon ; 
If he missed in the judges—he 'd meet a dragoon ; 
An’ whether the sojers or judges gev sentence, 


0’ BRIEN. 


An’ hecause they loved Erin, an’ scorned to sell it, 
A prey for the bloodhound, a mark for the bullet— 
Unsheltered by night and unrested by day, 

With the heath for their barrack, revenge for their 


pay. 

An’ the bravest an’ hardiest boy iv them all, 

Was Shareus O'Brien, from the town of Glingall; 

His limbs were- well set, an’ his body was light, 

An’ the keen-fanged hound had not teeth half so 
white; ° 

But his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 

An’ his cheek never warmed with the blush of the 
red ; 

An’ for all that, he wasn't an ugly young bye, 

For the divil himself could n’t blaze with his eye, 

So droll an’ so wicked, so dark an’ so bright, 

Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night; 

An’ he was the best mower that ever has been, 

An’ the illigantest hurler that ever was seen. 

In finein’ he gev Patrick Mooney a eut, 

An’ in jumpin’ he bate Tom Malowney a fut; 

For lightness iv fut there was not his peer, 

For, by gorra, he ’d almost outrun the red deer; 

An’ his dancin’ was sich that the men used to stare, 

An’ the women turn crazy, he done it so quare ; 

An’, by gorra, the whole world gev it into him 
there. 

An’ it’s he was the boy that was hard to be caught, 

An’ it's often he run, and it’s often he fought, 

An’ it’s many the one can remember right well 

The ~~ things he done, an’ it's often I heerd 
tell 

How he freckened the magisthrates in Cahirbally, 

An’ eseaped through the sojers in Aherloe Valley, 

An’ leathered the yeomen, himself agin four, 

An’ stretched the two strongest on old Galtimore, 

But the fox must sleep sometimes, the wild deer 
must rest, 

An’ treachery prey on the blood iv the best. 

After many a brave action of power and pride, 

An’ weee a hard night on the mountain’s bleak 
side, 

An’ a thousand great dangers and toils overpast, 

In the darkness of night he was taken at Jast. 

Now, Shamus, look back on the beautiful moon, 

For the door of the prison must close on you soon; 

An’ take your last look at her dim lovely light, 

That falls on the mountain and valley this night— 

One look at the village, one look at the flood, 

An’ one at the sheltering, far-distant wood. 

Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill, 

An’ farewell to the friends that will think of you 
still ; 

Farewell to the pathern, the hurlin’, and wake, 

An’ farewell to the girl that would die for your 
sake. . 

An’ —— sojers brought him to Maryborough 
ail, 

An’ the turnkey resaved him, refusin’ all bail. 

The fleet limbs wor chained, and the sthrong hands 
wor bound, 

An’ he laid down his length on the cold prison 
ground 

An’ the dreams of his childhood kem over him 
there, 

As gentle an’ soit as the sweet summer air ; 

An’ happy remembrances crowding on ever, 





As fast as the foam-flakes dhrift down on the river, 
Bringing fresh to his heart merry days long gone by, 
Till the tears gathered heavy and thick in his eye. 


The divil a much time they allowed for repentance. | But the tears didn’t fall, for the pride at his heart 
An’ it’s many ’s the fine boy was then an his keepin,’ Would not suffer one drop down his pale cheek to 


Wid small share iv restin’ or atin’, or sleepin’, 


start ; 
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An’ he sprang to his feet in his dark prison cave, | Judge, mavourneen, forgive him, forgive him, my 

An’ he swore with the fierceness that misery gave, lord, 

By the hopes of the good, an’ the cause of the An’ God will forgive you—oh, don’t say the word !”” 
brave, That was the first minute that O’ Brien was shaken, 

That when he was mouldering in the cold grave, | When he saw that he was not quite forgot or for- 

His enemies never should have it to boast saken ; 

His scorn of their vengeance one moment was lost ; | An’ down his pale chebks, at the word of his mother, 

His bosom might bleed, but his cheek should be |The big tears wor runnin’ fast, one afther t’other ; 


dhry, An’ two or three times he endeavored to spake, 
For undaunted he “d lived, and undaunted he'd die. | But the sthrong, manly voice used to falther an’ 
break ; 
Well, as soon as a few weeks was over and gone, | But at last, by the strength of his high-mounting 
The terrible day iv thrial kem on ; pride, , 
There was sich a crowd there was scarce room to| He conquered and masthered his grief’s swelling 
stand, tide, 


An’ sojers ou guard, an’ dhragoons, sword in hand ; | An’ says he, ‘‘ Mother, darlin’, don’t break your 
An’ the court-house so full that the people were poor heart, 


bothered, For, sooner or later, the dearest must part ; 
An’ attorneys an’ criers on the pint iv bein’ smoth-| And God knows it’s better than wandering in fear 
ered ; On the bleak, trackless mountain, among the wild 
An’ counsellors almost gev over for dead, deer, 
An’ the jury sittin’ up in their box overhead ; To lie in the grave, where the head, heart, and 


An’ the judge settled out, so detarmined an’ big, breast 
With his gown on his back, an’ an illigant new wig. | From thought, labor, and sorrow forever shall rest. 
An’ silence was called, an’ the minute it was said, |'Then, mother, my darlin’, don’t cry any more, 
The court was as still as the heart of the dead, Don't make me seem broken in this, my last hour ; 
An’ they heard but the opening of one prison lock, | For I wish, when my head ’s lyin’ undher the raven, 
An’ Shamus O'Brien kem into the dock. | No thrue man can say that I died like a craven!” 
For one minute he turned his eye round on the Then toward the judge Shamus bent down his head, 
throng, ' An’ that minute the solemn death sintence was said. 
An’ he looked at the bars, so firm an’ so strong, 





An’ he saw that he had not a hope nor a friend, 

A chance to escape, nor a word to defend ; 

An’ he folded his arms as he stood there alone, 

As calm an’ as cold as a statue of stone ; 

An’ they read a big writin’, a yard long, at laste, 

An’ Jim did n‘t undherstand it, nor mind it a taste. | 

And the judge took a big pinch iv snuff, an’ he says, 

**Are you guilty or not, Jim O’Brien, av you plase!”’ | 

An’ all held their breath, in the silence of dhread, | 

An’ Shamus O'Brien made answer an’ said :— 

** My lord, if you ask me if in my lifetime 

T thought any treason, or did any crime 

That should call to my cheek, as I stand alone here, | 

The hot blush of shame, or the coldness of fear, 

Though I stood by the grave to receive my death 
blow, 

Before God and the world I would answer you, no ; 

But if you would ask me, as I think it like, 

If in the rebellion I carried a pike, 

An’ fought for ould Ireland, from the first to the | 
close, 

An’ shed the heart’s blood of her bitterest foes, 

I answer you yes, an’ I tell you again, 

Though | stand here to perish, it’s my glory that 
then 

In her cause I was willing my veins should run 
dhry, 

An’ that now for her sake I am ready to die.’’ 

Then the silence was great, and the jury siniled 
bright, 

An’ the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made light ; 

By my soul, it’s himself was the crabbed ould chap! 

In a twinklin’ he pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then Shamus’ mother, in the crowd standin’ by, 

Called out to the judge, with a pitiful ery, 

** Oh, judge, darlin,’ don’t, oh! don't say the word! 

The cratiiur is young, have mercy, my lord ; 

He was foolish, he did n't know what he was doin’; 

You don’t know him, my lord, oh, don’t give him 
to ruin— 

He ’s the kindliest crathur, the tendherest hearted ; 





Don’t part us forever, we that's so long parted. 


The mornin’ was bright, an’ the mists rose on high, 
Aw’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky ; 


| But why are the men standin’ idle so late? 


An’ why do the crowds gather fast in the street? 

What come thev to talk of? what come they to see t 

Aa’ why does the long rope hang from the cross 
tree? 

Oh, Shamus O'Brien, pray fervent and fast, 

May the saints take your soul, for this day is your 
last ; 

Pray fast and pray sthrong, for the moment is nigh, 

When, sthrong, proud, an’ great as you are, you 
must die. 

An’ fasther an’ fasther the crowd gathered there, 

Boys, horses, and gingerbread, just like a fair; 

An’ whiskey was sellin’, an’ cussamuck too, 

An’ ould men and young women enjoying the view. 

An’ ould Tim Mulvany, he med the remark, 

There was n‘t sich a sight since the tine of Noah’s 
ark ; 

An’ be gorry “t was thrue for him, for divil such a 
scruge, 

Sich divarshin an’ crowds, was known since the 
deluge. 

For thousands were gathered there if there was one, 

Waitin’ till sich time as the hangin’ id come on. 

At last threw open the big prison gate, 

An’ out came the sheriffs and sojers in state, 

An’ a cart in the middle, an’ Shamus was in it, 

Not paler, but prouder than ever, that minute. 

An’ as soon as the people saw Shamus O Brien, 

Wid prayin’, and blessin’, an’ al] the girls eryin’, 

A wild, wailin’ sound kem on all by degrees, 

Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowin’ 
through trees. 

On, on, to the gallows, the sheriffs are gone, 

An’ the cart an’ the sojers go steadily on ; 

An’ at every side swellin’ around of the cart, 

A wild, sorrowful sound, that id open your heart. 

Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 

An’ the hangman gets up with the rope in his 
hand ; 
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An’ the priest, havin’ blessed him, goes down on 
the ground, 

An’ Shamus O’Brien tirows one last look round. 

Then the eens drew near, an’ the people grew 
still, 

Young a turned sickly, and warm hearts turned 
chill; ° 

An’ the rope bein’ ready, his neck was made bare, 

For the gripe iv the life-strangling cord to prepare ; 

An’ the good priest has left him, havin’ said his 
last prayer. 

But the . ound priest did more, for his hands he un- 

und, 

And with one daring spring, Jim has leaped on the 
ground, 

Bang, bang! goes the carbines, and clash goes the 
sabres ; 

** He’s not down! he’s alive still! now stand to him, 

neighbors !”’ 

Through the smoke and the horses he’s into the 
crowd, 

By the heavens, he’s free! than thunder more loud, 

By one shout from the people the heavens were 
shaken, 

One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 

Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go 
bang! 

But if you want hangin’, it’s yourself you must 
hang ; 

To-night he ’ll be sleepin’ in Aherloe Glin, 

An’ the divil’s in the dice if you catch him agin. 

The sojers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that, 

An’ father Malone lost his new Sunday hat ; 

An’ the sheriffs wor both of them punished sevarely, 

An’ fined like the divil, because Jim done them fairly. 


A week after dis time, widout firing a cannon, 

A sharp Yankee schooner sailed out of the Shannon, 

And the captain left word he was goin’ to Cork ; 

But the divil a bit—he was bound to New York ; 

And that very night she ran so near the Jand, 

That some thought she would strike upon Galti- 
more strand ; 

But before the daylight, like a winged sea-mew, 

As swift and as fleet to the westward she flew. 

** Bad luck,’’ said the police, ** Bad luck,”’ said the 
sojer, 

“We tot dat we had him,’’ but Jim proved a dodger. 


The very next spring—a bright morning in May— 

Just six months after the ** great hanging day,”’ 

A letter was brought to the town of Kildare, 

And on the outside was written out fair, 

- **To ould Mrs. O’ Brien, in Ireland or elsewhere.”’ 

And the inside began—** My dear good ould mother, 

I’m safe and am happy—and not wishin’ to bother 

You in the radin, (with the help of the priest,) 

I send you enclosed in this letter at laist 

Enuf to pay him, and to fetch you away 

To this ‘ LAND OF THE FREE AND BRAVE,’ AMERIKA. 

Here you'll be happy, and never made cryin’, 

So long as you ’re mother of Shamus O’Brien ; 

Give my love to swate Bippy, and tell her beware 

Of that spalpeen who calls himself ‘ Lord of Kil- 
dare ; 

And just say to the judge, I don’t now care a rap 

For him, or his wig, or his dirty black cap. 

And as for dragoons, them paid men of slaughter, 





MEDIZVAL SYMBOLISM OF WEATHERCOCKS. 


Say I love them as the devil loves holy water. 

And now, my good mother, one word of advice ; 

Fill your bag with potatoes, and whiskey, and rice, 

And when ye start from ould Ireland, take passage 
at Cork, 

And come strate over to the town of New York, 

And there ax the mayor the best way to go 

To the Srate or Sinsnaty—in the Town or Onro, 

For *t is dare you will find me, widout much tryin’, 

At‘ Tae Harp anno THe Eacue,’ kept by Suamus 
O’Brien.” 





From the Ecclesiologist. 
MEDIZ: VAL SYMBOLISM OF WEATHERCOCKS. 


In the second number of the Instrumenta Eccle- 
siastica we gave a design for a weathercock. The 
mystical explanation which medieval times at- 
tached to the symbol is so well given in the follow- 
ing lines, that we present them to our readers. 
They are from a MS. circ. 1420, preserved in the 
cathedral of Oehringen, and have been published 
by M. Edélestand du Meril. We only give a few 


out of many ; and have made some corrections for 
the sake of the sense. 


Multi sunt Presbyteri qui ignorant quare 
Super domum Domini gallus solet stare : 
Quod propono breviter vobis explanare, 
Si vultis benevolas aures mihi dare. 


Gallus est mirabilis Dei creatura, 

Et rara presbyteri illius est figura, 
Qui preest parochie animarum cura, 
Stans pro suis subditis contra nocitura. 


Supra ecclesiam positus gallus contra ventum 
Caput diligentius erigit extentum : 

Sic Sacerdos, ubi scit demonis adventum, 
Illue se objiciat pro grege bidentum. 


Gallus, inter ceteros alites celorum, 
Audit super ethera cantum Angelorum : 
Tune monet excutere nos verba malorum, 
Gustare et percipere arcaia supernorum. 


Quasi rex in eapite gallus coronatur : 
In pede calcaribus, ut miles, armatur : 
Quanto plus fit senior pennis deauratur : 
In nocte dum concinit leo conturbatur. 


* * * * * . 


Gallus regit plurimam turbam gallinarum, 
Et solicitudines magnas habet harum : 

Sic Sacerdos, concipiens curam animarum, 
Doceat et faciat quod Deo sit carum. 


Gallus gramen reperit, convocat uxores, 
Et illud distribuit inter cariores : 

Tales discant clerici pietatis mores, 
Dando suis subditis scripturarum flores : 
Sie sua distribuere cunctis derelictis, 
Atque curam gerere nudis et afflictis. 


Gallus vobis predicat, omnes vos audite, 
Sacerdotes, Domini servi, et Levite, 
Ut vobis ad ceelestia dicatur, Venite : 
Presta nobis guadia, Pater, eterne vite. 
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- his two little motherless daughters, Mary and 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tur widower came home, but the young bride 
of his youthful choice slept in a foreign land. And 


Lizzie, returned to the home of their infancy ; and 
they ran about from place to place, and visited again 
po well-remembered spot—the old tree round 
which they had played with their nurse, and under 
which their dear mamma used to tell them little 
stories. They wept to think that she was no 
longer with them; that the aviary in the garden— 
the birds were all gone, and the wires out of their 

lace and broken. And the little summer-house 
in the corner, at the end of the old walk, with its 
pretty painted-glass windows, but now locked up— 
the mistress of it had gone to rest. 

‘* How glad I am that the little Fortescues are 
come,”’ said Jane to her mother one day. 

‘Tt is not likely, my dear, that you will see so 
much of them as you used to do,’’ answered her 
mother; ‘they have their governess now, and 
their aunt, whom I do not know as well as their 
poor mother.” 

The truth was that Mrs. Saunders saw at a 
lance that she would not get on well with Miss 
‘ortescue, who joined her brother in England, and 

partly volunteered, and partly was asked, to look 
afier his little girls. Aunt Bidz—for such was the 
name she rejoiced in, Bridget being a family name 
of the Fortescues, and elegantly contracted into 
Biddy—Aunt Bidz was much older than her 
brother, and had always been accustomed to advise 
and dictate to him; and in this case the reins of 
government were given up without astruggle. So| 
poor Mrs. Saunders, after all her trouble, had| 
nothing right at the Abbey. This would not do, 
and that was dirty, and this room was badly settled, 
and those chairs were covered, and this sofa ought 
to be uncovered ; and these curtains must be taken 
down, and that ottoman placed in the corner. So 
Mrs. Saunders retreated as soon as possible. She’ 
had been caught by the family on their arrival | 
actually in the house, settling it for them, and Miss | 
Fortescue found fault before her as if she had been 

a paid housekeeper. 

**] am only the agent’s wife,’’ said Mrs. Saun- 
ders to herself,’and took her leave as soon as she | 
could, determined only to pay the usual visit of | 
ceremony, and leave Miss Fortescue where she | 
was. 

But the children, Mary and Lizzie, they were | 
glad to see her, and kissed her, and hung on her, | 
and asked her when she would come again, and 
how was Jane and Charles, and Robert, who was | 
at school in England. 

** Come here, my dears,’’ said Miss Fortescue, 
in a stately way ; ‘‘ do not annoy Mrs. Saunders.”’ 

** You are not going!’’ said Mr. Fortescue, 
rousing from a sort of lethargy, as she wished him | 
good-bye. ‘‘ How’s Saunders? Come over and 
dine with us some day. Poor Fanny’s gone, 
though.”’ 

And the husband wept for his departed wife. 

He got up early in the morning—there was no 
danger now of disturbing her as he left her side— 
and wandered over the place—her own place. ‘The 
little birds sang, happy, around him, and seemed 
to mock his grief with their joy. And there was 
the shady watk, hung over with old trees, where 
they used to walk up and down; and there the 
rustic seat, where, twelve years before, they had 
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sat together; and the silent language of the eyes 


at last came into being in sweet words; and the 
long-cherished thoughts came forth, and his youth- 
ful dream of hope became a blessed reality. There 
he told his love, and there she, blushing, consented 
to be his. He was alone now, and sat there to 
cry. 

Fanny Burton had been the belle of that country, 
and Henry Fortescue was a dashing light-infantry 
officer, quartered in M , a dozen years be- 
fore, with a couple of hundreds a year besides his 
pay. He met Miss Burton, danced, rode with her, 
loved her with all the wild enthusiasm of love at 
twenty-five, and proposed. Mr. Burton objected— 
Fanny had five thousand pounds; but an old uncle 
of Fortescue’s made a settlement on him, and the 
match went on; but after they had been a couple 
of years married, Mr. Burton’s only son got sick, 
went abroad, and died at Madeira of consumption ; 
so Fanny became the heiress, for her youngest 
brother, her own favorite, had been lost at sea 
about two years before her marriage. ‘The prop- 
erty, failing male issue, went in the female line. 
Old Burton did not long survive the loss of his 
eldest son ; and by his death four thousand a year 
was added to Mr. Fortescue’s income, and when 
his old uncle died soon after, he left him fifteen 
hundred a year more. So he had riches; but his 
treasure, his heart’s darling, was gone. What was 
it all to him? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue assizes came on, and Grace learned that she 
should give evidence against her mother, and the 
thought affected her very much. ‘To have her 
punished—maybe hung. Horrible! And she was 
not fit to die. And Grace made known all her 
fears to her young mistress, Jane. 

** But she will not be put to death,’’ said Jane. 
** T don’t know what the punishment will be, but I 
am sure she will not be hung.” 

This was some comfort to Grace—but still she 
would have to tell. And she talked still to Jane, 
until the latter at last consented to ask her papa to 
forgive Mrs. Kennedy. 

** No, my love, 1 am sorry I cannot oblige you. 
There are some peculiar circumstances about the 
robbery which would prevent me, if 1 were other- 
wise inclined.”’ , 

For Mrs. Saunders had teld her husband about 
Grace being an orphan, left in Mrs. Kennedy’s 
charge. What fond wife keeps a secret from her 
husband, or he from her? and yet, still it wasa 
secret—the minds, the ideas being one and the 
same. 

** Jane,’’ continued her father, ‘*‘ how severely 
ought that mother to be punished who, instead of 
teaching the child God gives her, to live honestly, 
will encourage it in vice; but in this case, the 
mother sought to criminate and blast the character 
of the child actually inclined to virtue. Oh, no, 
Jane, the trial must go on—I certainly will prose- 
cute.”’ 

‘* Poor Grace will be so sorry.”’ 

‘ Was it Grace asked you to intercede with 
me! 

** Yes, papa.”’ 

** Grace is a good-hearted girl ; but it cannot be 
done.”’ 

The down-coach stops in M 


to change horses 
—the guard opens the door, and a traveller gets 
out. 

‘* The attorneys all here, sir,”’ said the waiter, 
peering into his face. 
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The stranger did not answer. 

** A bag and hat-box,’’ he said to the guard. 

** Yes, sir—all right, sir. Porter has ’em.’’ 

The stranger fee’d the coachman and guard. 
That did’ nt look like an attorney, thought the 
waiter. 

** Counsellors, sir, a!! at the other hotel.’’ 

** Indeed !—can | have a bed here to-night?” 

* Certainly, sir, certainly. Walk in, sir. I'll 
ax the master.’ 

‘* Is this the coffee-room?”’ asked the stranger, 
putting his hand on the handle of a door. 

** Stop, sir, stop, the atturneys is in there.”’ 

** Up stairs, I suppose?’’ 

‘** Them 's two of the grand jury, in the room up 
stairs. But here ’s the master, sir.” 

**Can | have a bed here to-night, my friend ?”’ 

** Why, sir, 1’m really very sorry—but we ’re 
as full as we can hold. An’ all the lodgings full, 
too. I don’t know a bed anywhere.” 

** Porter, carry those things to the other hotel.’’ 

I'll show you, sir, the way, sir,’’ said the 
landlord. 

“Thank you, I know it—Mrs. O’Hara’s?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

** Who is he, Pat?’’ asked the landlord, as the 
stranger turned off; ‘* 1 don’t know his face comin’ 
here to the assizes.”’ 

** Faith, nor I nayther,’’ said the waiter. 

** He knows the town well, at all events,” re- 
plied his master. 

Mrs. O’ Hara’s was full, too. 

** | am sorry, sir,’’ said her daughter, who came 
to speak to the stranger, “‘ that we cannot accem- 
modate you; but if you will step this way for a 
moment, [ shall send out to inquire if we can geta 
bed in the town jor you.” 

** Thank you, thank you,’’ answered the stranger, 
**that will do very well,’’ as he followed her into 
a little room off the kitchen, where her mother was 
sitting at tea. He stepped in, as if he knew the 
place quite well. Mrs. O'Hara rose as he en- 
tered. 

‘* Sit down, sir, won't you? 
off the coach ;”’ 
for him. 

** 1 did not find it very cold, I was inside,’’ he 
said, as he took off his hat, and sat down. 

‘** Perhaps you will take a cup of tea, sir, while 
you are waiting?” 

‘“*Why, Ll will order tea, if you will allow me, 
Mrs. O Hara, provided you stay here and make it 
for me; for LI] not have you turned out of your 
room. 1 may live here, 1 suppose,’’ he continued, 
smiling, ‘‘ even though I sleep out.” 

** Oh, certainly, sir—I am much obliged to you.”’ 
And Mrs. O'Hara looked over at the stranger, as 
he smiled. 

** Kate, order fresh tea.’’ 

** And in a hurry, Kate, do you hear? I only 
took a suack in Dublin, and am hungry enough.”’ 

Mrs. O'Hara stared again. He called her 
daughter ‘‘ Kate,’’ and not in an impertinent way, 
at all, but just nice and friendly, as if he knew her 
all his life. Who is he, at all? 

The stranger took off his outside coat, and drew 
his chair close to the fire, and leaned back, looking 
round the room, as if he and it were old friends. 
He was a tall, military-looking man, about thirty- 
five, with brown hair, just turning to gray, and a 
fine, handsome forehead, large nose, and clear blue 
eyes, which lighted up with a sweet expression 
when he parted his lips to smile; and he put his 


You must be cold 
at the same time placing a chair 
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feet on the fe:.2er, and made himself quite at home. 
The tea-things came in, and the stranger’s eye was 
turned on Mrs. O'Hara, as he caught her staring 
at him intently. She poured out his tea, and Kate 
said that — had found a bed for the gentleman, 
in a very small room down the street, if he does 
not mind that. 

‘**Oh, no,”” said the stranger, ‘‘ six feet square 
will do me.” 

Kate went about her household occupations. 

** Well, Mrs. O'Hara, how is the world using 
you’”’ asked the stranger, helping himself to bread 
and butter. 

“Why, then, tolerably well, sir, considering. 
The assizes, twice a year, help us.”’ 

** Is there a heavy calendar this time ?”’ 

“1 really don’t know, sir—I don’t trouble my 
head much about these things.”’ 

** Are there any news in the neighborhood ?”’ 

** Why, nothing very particular, sir. I don’t 
take the papers since my husband died, and I don’t 
hear much. You know this part of the country, 
sir?’’ she asked. 

** A littkek—I was here when a boy.” 

** You ‘re coming to the assizes, sir ?’’ she again 
asked. 

** Yes, coming to the assizes.’”’ And he smiled. 

‘** Well, barristers make a great deal of money 
at the law.”’ 

** They do,’’ he observed, apparently amused. 

‘“* And the attorneys, sir—they’re a money- 
making set. But my goodness, sir, she has n’t left 
you a sugar-tongs.’’ So the old woman stood up 
to get him one. 

** Don’t stir, don’t stir, Mrs. O'Hara—stay, 
here ’s one ;”” and he turned round, and opened a 
litt.e cupboard in the wall behind him and found a 
pair. 

Mrs. O'Hara looked at him. 

** You know the place well, sir,’’ she observed, 
at length—** who are ye, at all?” 

** Sit down, sit down, Mrs. O’Hara.’’ And he 
smiled at her again. ‘Come, tell me, does Mr. 
Denham live in this neighborhood.” 

‘His son does, sir, but his daughters are all 
married.”’ 

** And the Roystons, what has become of them?”’ 

‘* All here stilli—sir, the three young gentlemen 
married, and one of the daughters; the other, poor 
thing, is single, still. She was going to be married, 
I believe, but the poor young gentleman was shot. 
Poor Livy !”’ 

** Poor Henderson !”’ 
thought it would be so.” 

‘* You knew Mr. Henderson’? said the old 
woman ; ‘* many ’s the time he was in this room 
with a poor husband.”’ 

‘* Indeed I did, poor fellow, I saw him shot.’’ 

** Who on earth are you, sir*”’ 

The stranger smiled a melancholy smile at her 

ain. 

‘* And the Hamiltons and Dillons?’ he ques- 
tioned on. 

‘* Mr. Hamilton ’s there still; but Mr. Dillon 
gave up his place, and sold off everything. Some 
said he was broke; and Mr. Saunders, Mr. For- 
tescue’s agent, lives there now.” 

** And who is Mr. Fortescue?” 

** Oh, sir, he married Mr. Burton’s daughter, and 
then he got the property at the old man’s death.”’ 

‘* Sure there was another son,”’ said the stranger, 
quickly. 

‘** There was, sir—Master Henry ; but the poor 


sighed the stranger, ‘ I 
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young man got decline, and went to the Continent, 
and died ; and the old gentleman didn’t live long 
after him.”’ 

*¢ Poor Henry!”’ sighed the stranger to himself. 

** You knew him, too, sir?’’ 

After a pause the stranger asked, 

** And Mr. Fortescue—is he at home, now ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, he is; but the poor man is in great 

ief—he lost his wife; she died last month, in 
faly, of decline.”’ 

** His wife!’’ cried the stranger—* she dead, too 
—all gone.” 

The tears filled his blue eyes, and trickled down 
on his cheeks. 

**] know you, now,’’ screamed his companion, 
starting up, “I know you, now; you’re Charles 
Burton, if he’s in this world.”’ 

The tall man stood up, and clasped her in his 
arms, and kissed her, and cried on, in silence ; and 
she hugged him, and said, ‘1 know you, now.” 

Kate looked into the room, and the tall stranger 
was still kissing her mother ; but they did not mind 
her. She wisely left them there. 

** Why did n't ye tell me?’’ said Mrs. O'Hara, 
as they resumed their seats. 

‘* | wanted to find out all about the family, first.”’ 

** And sure they all thought you were drowned.” 

‘Oh, that’s a long story, which [71] tell you, 
some time or other—you see |’m alive stil].’’ 

** You are come down here to the assizes, then, 
to look for the property.’’ 

**Oh! no! no! I had no idea my brother was 
dead. I have earned my own fortune. I came, 
after a long absence, to find a loved, darling sister 
and brother, and pass the rest of my life with them 
—they are both dead ; and I am alone in the world.”’ 
And his tears flowed afresh. 

At length he said, ‘* Your intelligence has quite 
overcome me, dear Mrs. O’ Hara. ill you send 
some one to show me my lodgings? ‘To-morrow | 
will speak with you again.” 

He was up again early in the morning ; indeed 
he scarcely slept. And he took a stick, and went 
along the well-known road towards home. It was 
very early—the birds had hardly commenced their 
morning song—no one was stirring. On he went 
—each turn in the road so familiar--each tree so 
well remembered. ‘The very ditches, as he walked 
along, seemed friends to him—each little object 
was recognized, pleasant companions to his thoughts 
along the old road. There is the little village now, 
once his home ; and the old church with its well- 
known spire, like an index fore-finger pointing up 
to warn and check evil-doers—that church, where 
he so often prayed with the dear ones gone—that 
church to which he had so often gone, a thoughtless 
lad, with other thoughts than prayer. And the 
good clergyman, too, Mr. Head—was he there 
still, who used to remind the young people that it 
was God's house they were in, and would they not 
respect him there? Hac God forgiven him ail the 
sins of negligence, and wilful ignorance, and head- 
long crime, that he had indulged in, when there be- 
fore and the tears trickled down the humbled 
sinner’s cheek. The Christian felt that God was 
merciful, and had forgiven ; but was he not tried 
sorely now! 

He came to the old gate, and the lodge inside, 
and the avenue disappearing through the trees. 
The gate-people were not up, he thought. At all 
events, he would not trust himself that way. Old 
Biddy Crawford, if she was there, would be sure 
to know him. So he went on under the high park 





wall, and came to the stile so often passed before, 
and climbed over. Once again in the dear old 
gy i his heart was full, up in his mouth. 

e hurried on—through the wood—and the old 
trees looked down, and smiled on him, looking 
young again with the coming spring. And he 
looked up on the old friends to welcome the 
stranger home. Old friends that changed not, 
though all else changed, old friends, old trees—the 
dear ones that played with him amongst them were 
gone—the suuny faces had ceased to smile—but 
the old trees, the warrior nurses, the grim play- 
mates of childhood’s happy hour, they were ihere 
—=still there-—they only to welcome the stranger 
home. As he reached the end of the wood, there 
was the large lawn before him, and the clumps of 
trees, and the house, the dear house, in the dis- 
tance. He folded his arms, and looked at the view 
before him. Still he looked— 


And as he gazed on each loved scene, 
He felt—he felt he was a boy again. 


He stood there, lost in thought, while the tears 
rolled fast from his eyes—his whole past life came 
up at one view before him. His childhood’s happy 
days, when his angel mother kissed and petted her 
golden-haired, darling youngest son—the spoiled 
pet—and taught him to lisp at her knee his infant 
prayers. She went first; then his boyhood, like a 
dark cloud after a brief hour of sunshine. His 
stern father, and the hasty blow, his boiling blood, 
and the bitter secret tears of early manhood’s 
shame at being beaten like a dog. ‘Then the reck- 
less daring, and headlong rush to sin. Then 
further on—a lad—still worse, more steeped in 
vice. And then a vein of gold in the dark chaos 
of dross. Dear Mary, that loved him so well—his 
first love, his last—his darling wife, who died so 
soon! And a passionate burst of grief checked the 
thought. He skirted along the wood. Should he 
approach the house'—there was no one up yet. 
It was still very early—he would just visit the 
shrubbery at the end, and then go. So he entered 
*mid the trees again, and reached the shrubbery— 
and the old walk—the dear old walk; and here 
the arbor that he and Mary helped old John, the 
gardener, to make. ‘The old trees here, too, like 
dear relations, the others only friends—-he sauntered 
on, so slowly, to take in all. Oh! of the smallest 
shrub he would not miss the sight—the very weeds 
had pleasure for him. ‘The seai there, still, 
round old Jack’s tree ;’’ Fanny’s seat, that he and 
Jack had made. He threw himsclf on it, covered 
his face, and wept on—it did him good. He was 
at home at last. 

A step on the gravel walk behind him. Mr. 
Fortescue was up early too; he had grief in his 
heart, and could not sleep long ; and he came to 
walk up and down the old walk before breakfast, 
where no one could see him or his sorrow. Who 
can that be on the seat? The stranger stood up 
and turned round. He raised his hat with such a 
true air of breeding, that Mr. Fortescue involun- 
tarily did the same; the two perfect gentlemen 
recognized each other in that simple action. 

** You will pardon my intrusion, sir,” said 
Burton, ‘* when you learn that I] am an old friend 
of the family who lived here formerly. I came 
thus early in the morning to visit the old place, 
thinking that none of the family would be up. As 
it is, I fear I have ventured too near the house.”’ 

** Any friend of Mr. Burton’s is always most 
welcome to the abbey,’’ replied Mr. Fortescue, 
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with a slight tremor in his voice—he perceived the 
tears still in Burton’s eyes. ‘I dare say I have 


seen you here before?” 
hardly think so. Mr. Fortesene, I pre- 
sume!” That gentleman bowed. “I have not 


been here for nearly fifteen years. My name is 
Clayton—Captain Clayton.”’ 

“Oh, the army?” asked Mr. Fortescue, with 
interest. 

‘The East India Company’s service. I have 
been abroad for a long time, and, just passing 
through this neighborhood, came to visit a spot 
where I have passed so yet happy days.” 

‘** T hope, sir, you will allow me to ask you to 
stay and breakfast here ; and in the mean time we 
will take a turn up and down this old walk we 
both know so well.” 

The stranger acquiesced, and the two men walked 
on together. 

They talked of old times, and of his father and 
sister ; and Burton felt his heart warming to that 
sister’s sorrowing husband ; but not by a word did 
he betray who he was. 

‘* You knew Henry Burton?” asked Mr. For- 
tescue, as they approached the house. 

‘** Very well, indeed. He was a fine fellow— 
generous to a fault—always of a quiet retiring dis- 
position.” 

‘* He was his father’s favorite ; the old man did 
not long survive him; the loss of his heir broke 
his heart.”’ 

They entered the hall; the old hall, with its 
pictures round the walls, all there still. Once 
again there—not now to be insulted and beaten, 
and turned out to beg, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, by tha: parent who ought to have won 
the wayward, high-spirited boy by the hand of 
love, rather than sought to crush the high soul 
with the rod of iron. 

Now he was the owner there—the rightfr' 

ssessor ; and his eye kindled as he looked round 

im with pride. He followed his host into the 
breakfast-room. The family had not yet come 
down stairs. 

There was a picture covered with crape over the 
chimney-piece. Mr. Fortescue went over to it 
and pulled back the curtain. 
face?’’ he asked mournfully. 

His poor sister there, as large as life, the dear 
eyes again smiling upon him, and the lips parted 
just as if she was going to speak ; the same happy, 
joyous look, the same sweet smile as she had fifteen 
years ago, when she used, in that same parlor, to 
greet him with a loving sister’s kiss in the morn- 
ing, and preside at the happy breakfast-table ; the 
bright sun of the sister on one side more than 
counteracting the cloud of the dark father on the 
other; and the brother, now the only one left, the 
outeasi, yet the pet of the brother and sister gone. 

He went closer and closer to the almost speakin 

rtrait. ‘‘ Fanny!’’ he murmured, and leane 

is head on the chimney-piece and gave way—he 
sobbed aloud. 

The husband looked on. ‘* An old lover,’’ he 
thought to himself. And he gently came behind 
him, and drew again the dark erape. 

The children, Mary and Lizzie, came in, and their 
governess, and Miss Fortescue ; and the stranger 
recovered himself, and was introduced. ‘* Captain 
Clayton—Miss Fortescue.’ ‘‘ Miss Manners, an 
old friend of poor Fanny’s,’’ he continued, and the 
children came to kiss their father. 

** Your little ones?’’ Burton asked. 


** Do you know that 





He shook hands with them, and they became 
great friends, and on his knee, and amused 
him with their childish prattle. And little Lizzie 
so like the mother. ‘* Who was she called Lizzie 
after ?’’ she ought to have been ‘‘ Fanny.’’ They 
sat at breakfast—reserve wore off by degrees—and 
the children laughed and made their funny little 
remarks, and asked their curious questions. The 
stranger sat between them: and the seniors 
laughed, too, and chatted more freely. They all 
felt happy—and Burton talked so well of all he 
had seen— 


The battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed, 


as the rest listened with interest. 

**] wish you would ceme and spend a few days 
with us,’’ asked Mr. Fortescue. ‘‘ You are in 
M——, now, i suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I walked from that this morning.” 

** Do come,”’ said Lizzie, ** 1 want to show you 
my garden.”’ 

** And the rabbits,’ said Mary, 

** And the pigeons ;”’ “ and the eave ;’’ ‘* ah, do 
promise !’’ said they both. 

He looked down at the little darlings. 

**T am much obliged,’’ he said; ‘* 1 will avail 
myself of your kind invitation. 1 must go back, 
however, to M—— to-day.”’ 

“* Oh, we are all going in after breakfast." 

‘* There is some trial going on there, and the chil- 
dren were anxious to hear it; so we are all going 
to the court-house, and can give you a seat in, and 
bring you out.”’ 

Thus it was arranged. 

The ladies went up stairs to dress for the drive, 
and Burton strolled into the garden by himself. 

‘* Shall I deprive those angels of this place?’ 
he said aloud,—‘‘ I, who have no tie to bind me to 
the world but them? But they must know me and 
love me as their uncle. Yes, I’jl tell this even- 


ing.”” 
The carriage came to the door, and they all 
drove into M——. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue first day of the assizes, and the court quite 
full ; the groups of barristers talking in the lobby 
—the briefless ones endeavoring to look as if ~{ 
were fagged to death with all they had to do. 
pale look some of them had, certainly, but caused 
more by the last night’s carouse than by hard 
study. The clients and witnesses waiting round 
the door and in the street, till their several cases 
came on. 

Grace and her father were in early ; and they 
waited in the square in front of the court-house. 
There were the police going up to the gaol for the 
prisoners ; back they came, and the curious crowd 
after them ; Grace and her father were on a step 
to see them pass—*‘ just to see mother,’’ she said. 

There she was, walking boldly on; the other 
females covered their heads in their cloaks, or 
looked down, avoiding the busy gaze of the idle. 
But Mrs. Kennedy looked round with an air of 
defiance, while her eye lit on her husband and 
Grace. 

‘* There ye are—are ye?” she shouted. ‘ Bad 
luck to yez both.’’ 

The police hurried her on. 
prisoners passed. 

** Look, look, father, dear!’’ and Grace pointed 
to them. 

There was Mick, his eldest son, amongst the 
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Jast, with downcast look, handcuffed to another lad 
like himself. And they were all thrust into a cell 
under the court-house. 

The judges came down, the trumpet played, and 
they went into court. Mrs. Saunders was there 
in the grand jury-box, with Jane and Charles. 
The Fortescue party arrived soon after. The little 
girls prayed their papa to let them go and sit 
beside Jane, who was in front, which he did, not- 
withstanding his sister frowned. And the children 
brought their new friend with them. 

“He ’s such a nice little man,’ whispered 
Lizzie to Jane. 

‘* Little’? was a term of affection they had ; and 
Jane looked rather astonished as she saw the tall 
soldier, and heard him called ‘ little.’’ The 
** little man’’ was so nice, and talked with the chil- 
dren ; aud so funny, and made them laugh so 
much. 

But the crier ordered ‘ silence!’’ and a case 
came on. The Kennedys were not the first on the 
list, so the party waited. 

At last, Catherine Kennedy’s name was called, 
and she was placed at the bar. Mr. Saunders, as 
presecutor, got on the table and was sworn. 

He deposed to the money being in the work- 
box ; that it was missed, and part of it found on the 
prisoner's person; and detailed the facts, with 
which the reader is acquainted. 

‘“«T think,”’ said the counsel for the prosecution, 
‘‘we must have your daughter on the table, sir, if 
you "aap 

‘* She is very young, but, if required, will take 
an oath.”’ 

Jane was sent for, and though a little timid at 
first, yet very nicely proved her leaving the money 
in her work-box, and missing it on her return from 
driving ; also recognized the silver found on the 
prisoner. 

But now Grace Kennedy was called, and at 
length, after her name was repeated a second time, 
she was helped into the witness-box by her father. 
She had been erying, and looked very melancholy. 

** Do you know the prisoner at the bar!?’”’ asked 





the crown counsel. 

** Yes, sir,’’ said Grace, in a voice scarcely au- 
dible. 

** You must speak a little louder, my girl.’’ 

‘‘Do you know the prisoner at the bar!—then | 
look at her.”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

** Do you recollect the 8th of March last?”’ 

Grace paused. 

‘* Not the day of the month, sir.”’ 

“Do you recollect money being taken out of 
Miss Jane Saunders’ work-box ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

** Were you in the room that day?” 

“<T was, sir.” 

‘* Will you relate to the gentlemen of the jury 
what took place in the room while you were 
there ?”’ 

Grace commenced, in a faltering voice, to tell 
her story. Her bonnet was off, and her beautiful 
hair and face were seen to great advantage. She 
spoke very low, but every word was distinctly 
heard. All listened with breathless attention to 
the lovely child, as evidence to prove a bad moth- 
er’s guilt. 

The little party up stairs—how much absorbed 
they were—and held their breath lest they should 
lose a word! And Charles Burton—how he does 
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at the little witness, his eyes starting from his 
head, his interest in the proceedings was so in- 
tense. 

Grace went on, and told her own little tempta- 
tion; she told about her having the money in her 
hand—and stopped. 

‘** Well, go on, my girl,” said the judge. 

** Come, my good girl, proceed with your story,”’ 
said the counsel. 

Graced paused sti]] ; her little bosom heaved. 

** Well, the court is waiting for you.”’ 

‘“*Oh! sir, for God's sake don’t ask me to tell 
any more. Oh! sir,”’ she continued, addressing 
the judge, “‘ don’t ask me ;’’ and the long pent up 
tears she had striven with burst out. 

The good old judge looked down at his notes, to 
get his voice steady. 

The crown counsel said, quietly, ‘* You must go 
on, my girl. You had the money in your hand? 
Did you put it back in the purse ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,” sobbed she. 

‘* Was the prisoner at the bar in the room while 
you had the money in you hand? Come, now, tell 
me.”’ 

** Tean’t—I can’t, indeed, sir!’ screamed Grace, 
a fresh torrent breaking forth. 

The judge blew his nose. 

‘** My good girl,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are old enough 
to know what an oath is. You have sworn to tell 
the truth, and the whole truth; goon, and tell this 
gentleman what happened after you had the money 
in your hand.”’ 

**] can’t, indeed—I can’t, indeed !’’ said Grace. 

A stifled sob was heard from the gallery; the 
tears rolled down all the little girls’ cheeks. 

‘“She gave it to me!—she gave it to me, my 
lord !’’ shouted the prisoner. 

It was a sudden reaction. All looked at the 
speaker—could it be possible ? 

‘The woman perceived the effect her exclamation 
produced, and repeated—** She gave it to me not 
to tell that I had seen her take it out of the box.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!’’ said Grace, looking 
round, ‘* you know I did n’t.”’ 

** Don’t call me mother, ye lyin’ divil—you ‘re 
no child of mine. Ye gev me the money as sure 
as I’m standing here. Was it for this I took ye 
from the stranger that would n’t keep ye, ye brat? 
Was it for this] reared ye up dacent, ye good for 
nothing bastard ?”’ 

‘** You're a liar!’’ shouted a stentorian voice 
from the gallery—‘‘ You’re a liar!’ it repeated 
louder again; ‘‘she is no bastard, but as henestly 
born as any in this court; and this is the way,”’ 
he shouted on, ‘‘ that you have kept your word and 
fulfilled your trust!’ 

All looked up at this extraordinary proceeding. 
There was Charles Burton, leaning over the gallery, 
with flashing eye and dilated nostril, shaking his 
clenched hand at the prisoner. She looked at him, 
screamed, fell back fainting, and was removed. 
Grace looked up, and the eyes of both met. The 
instinct of nature spoke ; and Grace, scarce know- 
ing what she did, stretched out her arms towards 
him, and he, holding out his hands to her, cried 
—‘* My child! my child! my child!” and fell back 
himself insensible. 

A little longer, kind reader. : 

He was helped into another room, and all crowd- 
ed around him—the Roysteds, and Hamiltons, and 
all his early friends. ‘* Who is het’” was whis- 
pered from mouth to mouth. A young lady came 
forward and touched one of the Mr. Roysted’s arms. 
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‘*Let me see him again, George,”’ she asked ; 
she looked at him through the crowd intently for a 
moment. ‘It’s Charles Burton,’’ she said, sob- 
bing, ‘‘ poor Tom Henderson’s old friend.’’ 

And ‘Charles Burton’? was quickly buzzed 
about; Mr. Fortescue heard it, and he walked up 
to Burton, by this time recovered. 

**Do I hear rightly,’”’ he asked, ‘‘ that you are 
Charles Burton, my wife’s brother ?”’ 

** You do, indeed,”’ said Burton, standing up 
and grasping his hand; ‘ forgive me for not tell- 
ing you this morning, but I waited to know you 
better.’’ 

** You eame to take possession of the property, 
I presume, and viewed it this morning to see how 
it looked. I hope you found everything to yorr 
satisfaction?’’ said Mr. Fortescue coldly, with- 
drawing his hand. 

** No, no, Fortescue ; indeed, indeed you wrong 
me. I only arrived here last night, after fifteen 

ears of toil in a distant land, velieving that my 
Codélier Henry lived, and came ‘» spend the rest of 
my life with him and my darling sister, amongst 
my early friends and in the scenes of my boyhood. 
I had searched in vain for the woman to whom | 
entrusted my child, and came here for comfort. 
Brother and sister are gone, but the child is found. 
Ah! Fortesene, you wrong me—indeed you do!” 

The tears coursed each other down his rough 
cheeks. 

‘**T believe you, I believe you,’’ said the other, 
now giving his hand in turn. Peter was sent for, 
and Grace. The father clasped his darling, long- 
lost, long-left? child; Kennedy assured him that 
she was indeed his, and described the ring he had 
given to his wife, long since pledged. 

So they all went home to the Abbey—Mr. and 
Mrs. Saunders, and Jane, and Charles, and Peter ; 
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attached to each other, and rash, impatient boy that 
I was, I had persuaded her to unite her fate with 
mine some two months before. Long she opposed 
my wishes—often she pleaded the sin of a clandes- 
tine marriage, so treacherous as it would be in her 
case. My energy prevailed: she at last yielded 
to my solicitations, and, during a short absence of 
my father from home, we were married in a neigh- 
boring parish. Poor Fanny was spending the day 
with some friends, and Henry was out shooting ; 
and then, with like boyish rashuess, I left my 
young wife. 

‘**] arrived in Dublin to look for a situation, but 
failed from want of interest ; and again, in a fit of 
rashness and desperation, enlisted in the 2d Foot. 
**] wrote to Mary, begging of her to be com- 
forted, and pictured glorious visions of future em- 
inence and glory. 

“The depét was at Chatham, whither I was 
sent. 

‘* After a few months I got a sweet, tender Jetter 
from my darling wife, telling me that she was 
likely to become a mother ; and soon afier, while I 
was still in doubt what step to take, the agonizing 
intelligence also arrived, in another hurried note 
from her, that her situation had been discovered, 
and that my father had instantly expelled her from 
the house. By the connivance of my sister she 
had been admitted to the gate-lodge, and was con 
cealed there when she wrote. 

**T went to the major commanding and asked 
furlough for a week. He would not consent. 1 
begged, entreated—even knelt to him—he was 
inexorable. I wrote to the Horse Guards, to a 
colonel whom I had often met at my father’s. I 
told him the whole case, and my real name—for I 
had assumed one on enlisting. | appealed to his 
feelings as a father and a husband to get me leave. 


but the news had gone heme before them. There) It came down by return of post, for a fortnight. 


was a crowd of tenantry at the gate, and Biddy 
Crawford ran over to the carriage as it stopped 
and peered into Burton's face, and cried, tossing 
up her hands— 

‘*It’s him, boys, it’s him, sure enough, the 
ould man’s son, Masther Charley himself.”’ 

There was a shout, and another—O, a real 
hearty cheer—the loag-lost but not forgotten favor- 
ite come back. They took the horses out and drag- 
ged the carriage up to the house. He stoog up and 
took off his hat and thanked them, and stretched 
down to shake hands with the old men as they 
walked by the side. Cheer on! cheer on! they 
would not be controlled. Another cheer !—he 
steps into the house, his old home—his own, in- 
deed, now. 

After dinner Peter was called for, and thanked 
again by Captain Burton, and got a glass of wine 
to drink his and Grace’s health, and was made to 
sit down to hear the captain’s story. 

**T never lived on good terms with my father,” 
he began; *‘ we always were quarrelling; he 
was too harsh and I too hasty; and one day, at 
last, when I was about twenty, he struck me for 
some slight offence. 1 told him angrily to desist, 
and he repeated the blow. My blood was up, I 
struck him in return, and he fell. Oh, how I re- 
gret, bitterly regret, that I ever was tempted to 
raise my hand against a father, however wrong! 
I never saw him after. 

*‘[f rushed into the room where my sister and 
her governess were sitting, and, kissing them both, 
hastily left the house. at governess, my darling 


How angry the major was! Well, 1 borrowed two 
pounds from my serjeant, pawned my watch, started 
for Ireland, and hurried home. ‘There was my 
poor darling lying on the straw bed in Biddy 
Crawford’s. She had an old aunt living at P . 
about twenty miles off, and we considered it best, 
under the circumstances, to go there. 1 did not 
even wait to see my sister, but got a common 
country car—which was the only sort of convey- 
ance my finances would allow—and set off. On 
the road she became very weak, and we had to 
stop at a decent-looking cottage by the road-side, 
where this man, Peter, lived ther, and during the 
night my sweet wife was taken in labor, and dear 
Grace was born; but it was too much for the poor 
mother—she breathed her last in a few hours after. 
O, the agony of that night—the little naked infant 
and dead mother! 

**] waited but to consign the loved body to the 
tomb, and then prepared to rejoin my regiment. 
The woman of the house swore that she would 
take care of the child as her own if I would only 
leave it with her. I hardly cared for it, now that 
the mother was gone. I gave her a ring and all 
the money I had, and begged my way back to 
Chatham. A detachment of ours was ordered for 
the service companies in India, and went out. 
There I saved, accidentally, the life of our colonel’s 
only son, and he bought me out, and persuaded me 
to tell him my history and name—that assumed 
was Clayton ; Ls. to, hed known the Burtous, and 
was an Irishman. 

**T became a volunteer in the Fast India Com 
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my own part, obtained a cadetship, and soon rose 
to my present rank of captain, and worked my way 
on to wealth and honor. I was wounded some 
time ago in battle, and the doctors recommended 
my native air to recruit me; and first I searched 
for the child, but could learn no tidings of Kennedy 
or his wife.’’ 

“No, sir,’’ said the latter, abruptly, ‘‘ she 
ruined me by dhrink, an’ I had to give up the 
place.”’ 

‘* | then came on to M 
rest.”’ 

He clasped his little daughter’s hand, who had 
now on a nice white frock of Jane’s, and a blue 
sash, and looked so pretty and so genteel. 

‘*T have got two fathers now,”’ she said, “ but 
no mother.’’ She looked at Mrs. Saunders, and 
ran to her. ‘* May I, ma’am—will you be?” 

The lady took her in her arms and kissed her— 
the poor little child that she had rescued from 
ignorance, vice, and poverty, and in their stead had 
planted education, virtue and religion, who now 
stood there, a great and rich heiress, to thank and 
bless her for those jewels which the wealth of na- 
tions cannot buy. 

Katty Kennedy was transported for seven years ; 
and Mick, convicted also of theft from the Wor- 
rells, was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Mr. Fortescue would not hear of any division, 
as Captain Barton proposed. s 

$8 No,” said he, ** lL have £2,000 a year without 
this property ; but as you wish to do something, I 
will not, my dear fellow, cast away your kindness ; 





, and you all know the 





forgive me the back rents for the last ten years. 
since your father died, and I am content.” 

So Peter got a nice house ; and little Katty and 
Peter were taken up to the Abbey. Grace went to 
call at Fairport in her own carriage—the poor 
little girl off the bog. William blubbered out 
when he saw her ; and she put her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him; and ran down to see Mar- 
garet and Catherine. 

‘*] always said so,’’ sobbed the cook, as she 
hugged her. ‘Sure, I knew she could n’t take 
it.”’ 

Poor Mary and Lizzie; were they to leave the 
dear home where they were born, and the rabbits, 
and pigeons, and little gardens? Grace saw them 
sorrowful, and found out the cause. 

** No,”’ she said, ‘* you shall stay and live with 
me—lI’ll not take anything of yours, and then 
you ’}l teach me my lessons instead of Jane.’” And 
the papas consented, and the two families lived on 
together. And Miss Fortescue said, ‘* Good bye ;”’ 
and somebody, I believe it was, said, ‘‘ Joy be 
with her, she ’s no great loss.”’ 

So the three cousins grew up together, all like 
sisters—three sweet Graces instead of one, And 
Mary and Lizzie learned from Grace that the sure 
way of being loved was first to love; and were 
taught by Grace, thinking of her early days in 
misery, to do unto others even as they would wish 
others to do to them. The story, commenced in 
the cold, dreary bog, continued at happy Fairport, 
is finished at the Abbey. 
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VI.—THE MINIATURE. 


Lucitte had not, therefore, gained by her mar- 
riage the position to which her ambition aspired. 
She had made several ineffectual efforts to dissolve 
the spell of isolation which seemed to seclude the 
intercourse of the Chateau des Anges from all hu- 
man ken and visitation as absolutely as the palace 
of a merman, With the exception, however, of a 
few visits from the great ladies who resided in the 
neighborhood, no casual beams from the brilliant 
world of rank and fashion without penetrated the 
dismal shadows of her gorgeous abode. 

She was dissatisfied, angry, and resolved upon 
the earliest fitting occasion to rebel against the selfish 
tyranny which consigned her to solitade and mo- 
notony. 

She had hitherto gained nothing by those little 
expedients, hints, and even entreaties, which are 
sometimes found so effectual in like cases. The 
old fermier-general was just as smiling and as 
promising as the Chateau des Anges itself, but, 
alas! as absolutely impenetrable. An iron will 
encountered and repressed all her shifts and strug- 

les. She chafed and coaxed alike in vain. 
hether the bird sang or fluttered, the bars of her 
cage were immovable. 
nder these circumstances, no very cordial feel- 
ings began to animate the fiery girl respecting her 
resolute and reserved old helpmate. 

Meanwhile the humble cottage in the park of 
Charrebourg was ¢eserted, and permitted to fall to 
decay, for the old visconte, and even Marguerite, 
had been removed to the establishment at Des 
Anges, and so, in process of time, the little walks 
were overgrown with grass, the fences spread and 
straggled, dark green plants clumbered to the roof, 


bule, and even ventured into the inner chambers. 
Thus time and nature, in mournful alliance, began 
their obliterating work. But there were some 
plants and flowers which grew outside what had 
been for so long Mademoiselle Lucille de Charre- 
bourg’s window. ‘lhey had been the objects of 
her care, and Gabriel !—sweet but sorrowful re- 
membrance !—had been, in those happy times, 
privileged to tend them for her. Poo Gabriel was’ 
now desolate indeed, but he pleased himself with 
dressing those flowers, and watering, and weeding 
them day by day, just as if she were there ; and he 
would then sit on the bank that bounded the bow]- 
ing-green, and watch the desolate casement where 
he used so often to see that face that too probably 
was never more to beam on him. And thus hours 
would glide away, and, young as he was, he came 
to live chiefly in the past. 

And generally when he rose, and with an effort, 
and many a backward look, lingeringly departed, 
he would strengthen his sinking heart with some 
such reflection as this :— 

**She did not love the fermier-general—it w-s 
the visconte who made her marry him. This 
Monsieur Le Prun—what was he at first but a re- 
turier—no better than myself—and made his own. 
money—fortune may yet befriend me also. I have 
energies, and resolution, and courage, for her sake, 
to dare ten thousand deaths. I’ll not despair. 
And then the old fellow can’t live very long—a few 
years—and so who knows yet what may befall ?”’ 

There was one beautiful sose whieh grew close 
to the window, and which Lucille herself had 
planted, and this tree Gabriel came ually to 
regard as connected by some sweet and silent sym- 
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When it drooped, she, he thought, was sick or in 
sorrow ; when, on the contrary, it was covered 
with blossoms and fresh leaves, she was full of 
amiles and health; when a rough gust tore its 
slender sprays, some vexation and disappointment 
had fretted her; and when again it put forth new 
buds and sprouts, these were forgotten, and time 
had gathered round her new hopes and delights. 
Thus this tree became to him an object of strangely 
tender interest, and he cherished a. fancy that, in 
tending and guarding it, he was ss the for- 
tunes and the happiness of poor Lucille. 

Meanwhile, as a sort of Ralating of that great 
fortune that awaited him, he obtained employment 
as an under-gardener at the Chateau de Charre- 
bourg, which had just been let to a wealthy noble, 
whose millions had elevated him (like Monsieur le 
Prun) from the bourgeoisie to his present rank. 

But we must return to the Chateau des Anges. 
Lucille’s apartments were situated at a side of the 
chateau overlooking a small court communicating 
with the greater one at the front of the building ; 
and this narrow area was bounded by a lofty wall, 
which separated the other pleasure-grounds from 
the park. 

It was night ; Lucille and her gentle companion, 
Julie, had been chatting together, as young-lad 
friends will do, most confidentially. The little 
maiden had detailed all her sadness and alarms. 
Her married companion had been fluent and indig- 
nant upon her wrongs and disappointments. Each 
felt a sort of relief, and drawn as it were into a 
securer intimacy by the absence of Monsieur le 
Prun, who was that night necessarily absent upon 
business. 

The conversation had now shifted to Julie’s en- 
gagement. 

** And so, I suppose, I must marry him. Is it 
not a cruel tyranny to compel one who desires 
nothing but to live and die among good Christians, 
in the quiet of a convent, to marry a person whom 
she does not or cannot love *”’ 

‘Yes, Julie, so it seems; but you may yet be 
happier so married, than leading the life you long 
for. Remember, Julie, he is not a man who has 
outlived the warmth, and tenderness, ard trust of 
youth. He is stili capable of a generous passion, 
and capable of inspiring one. ‘There is no grief 
like the tyranny of one whom law and not love has 
made your master.”’ 

As they conversed, some cases of Lucille’s lay 
open on the table before her companion, who had 
been amusing herself in girlish fashion by the 
varied splendor and exquisite taste of the jewellery 
they contained. 

** This brooch,”’ she said, taking up a miniature 
in enamel, representing some youthful tradition of 
Monsieur Le Prun’s person, set round with dia- 
monds, ‘‘ is set very like mine, but | hate to look 
at it.”’ 

** It represents, then 

** The Marquis. Yes.” 

** The world calls him handsome, I am told.”’ 

‘** Yes, but somehow, if he be so, I can’t per- 
ceive it; he does not please me.” 

‘* Well, then, bring me the miniature, and I will 
prorzounce between you and the world.” 

With a melancholy smile Julie ran to her own 
apartment, hard by, and in a few minutes returned. 
With curiosity al] alive, Lucille took the brooch 
and looked at it. 

‘* Well, what say you?”’ asked Julie, who stood 
behind her chair, gazing at the trinket over her 
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shoulder. Lucille was silent, although nearly a 
minute had elapsed. 

‘* He certainly has the noble air,’’ she con- 
tinued ; but still Lucille offered no criticism. 

On a sudden she put down the miniature sharply 
on the table, and said, abruptly, ‘‘ It is time to go 
to rest; let us go to bed.”’ 

She rose and turned full round on Julie as she 
spoke. Her face was pale as death, and her eyes 
— large and gleaming. Her gaze was almost 
wild. 

** Are you ill?” said Julie, frightened, and tak- 
ing her hand, which was quite cold. 

**O, no, no,”’ said Lucille quickly, with a smile 
that made her pallor and her dilated stare more 
shocking. ‘* No, no, no—tired, vexed, heart-sick 
of the world and of iny fate.”’ ; 

Julie, though shocked and horrified, thought she 
had never seen Lucille look so handsome before. 
She was an apparition terrible, yet beautiful as a 
lost angel. 

** You are, after all, right,’’ she said suddenly. 
** [|—I believe I am ill.”’ 

The windows of the apartment descended to the 
floor, and opened upon a balcony. She pushed the 
casement apart, and stood in the open air. Julie 


y | had hurried to her assistance, fearing she knew not 


what, and stood close by her. Never was scene 
so fitted to soothe the sick brain, and charm the 
senses with its sad and sweet repose. ‘The pure 
moon, high in the deep blue of the heavens, shed 
over long rows of shimmering steps, and urns, and 
marble images—over undulating woodlands, and 
sheets of embowered and sleeping water, and dis- 
tant hills, a mournful and airy splencor. 

It seemed as though nature were doing homage 
to so much beauty. ‘rhe old forest wafted from his 
broad bosorn a long hushed sigh as she came forth ; 
the moon looked down on her with a serene, sad 
smile ; and the spirits of the night-breeze sported 
= her tresses, and kissed her pale lips and fore- 

ead. 

At least five minutes passed in silence. 
on a sudden, said— 

** So at the end of a year you will be married?” 

It seemed to Julie that the countenance that was 
turned upon her gleamed with an expression of 
hatred which froze her. But the moonlight is un- 
certain, and may play wild freaks with the charac- 
ter of an excited face. 

_ “Yes, dear Lucille ; alas! yes,” she answered, 
in a tone that was almost deprecatory. 

** Well, well, I am better now,”’ she said, after a 
second interval. ‘*‘ My head, Julie—my poor head!”’ 

** Have you a pain there, dear Lucille ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, it''s all there,” she said, abstracted- 
ly; and, returning, she kissed her gentle compan- 
ion, bade her good night, and was alone. 

Julie was strangely perplexed by the scene 
which had just occurred. She could account for 
it upon no theory but the supposition that some 
flickering vein of insanity was shooting athwart 
her reason, and as suddenly disappeared. As soon 
as she was partially composed, she kneeled down 
at the bed-side, and prayed long and fervently ; and 
for far the greater part of the time poor Lucille 
was the sole theme of her supplications. At last 
she lay down, and com herself to sleep. 
Spite of the unpleasant images with which her 
mind was filled, slumber ere long overpowered her. 
But these painful impressions made teasing and 
fantastic shapes to themselves. Her pillow was 
haunted, and strange dreams troubled her slumber- 
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ing senses. From one of these visions she awoke 
with a start, and found herself sitting upright in 
her bed, with her heart beating fast with terror. 
A burst of passionate wailing from Luci}le’s apart- 
ments thrilied her with a sort of terror at the same 
moment. In hushed uncertainty she listened for a 
repetition of the sound; but in vain. She was 
pore to go and try whether she needed any 
elp or comfort; but something again withheld 
her ; and, after another interval of somewhat ex- 
cited reflection, she once more gradually fell asleep. 
Again, however, hateful visions tormented her. 
She dreamed that a phantom, said to have haunted 
the chateau for ages, and known by the familiar 
title of ‘* La Belle Colombe,’’ was pursuing her 
from chamber to chamber, dressed in her accus- 
tomed shroud of white; and had at last succeeded 
in chasing her into a chamber from which there 
was no second door of escape—when she awoke 


with a start; and, behold! there was a light in the | 


room, and a female form, dressed in white, stand- 
ing between the bed-side and the door. For sorae 
moments she fancied that she saw but the contin- 
uation of her dream, and awaited the further move- 
ments of the figure with the fascination of terror. 
But gradually her senses reported more truly, and 
she perceived that the figure in white was indeed 
Lucille—pale, haggard ; while with one hand she 
held the candlestick, with the other she motioned 
slowly towards the bed, which she was approach- 
ing with breathless caution upon tiptoe. ith an 
effort Julie succeeded in calling her by name, al- 
most expecting as she did so to see the whole 
apparition vanish into air. 

** Awake, awake ; how softly you breathe, Ju- 
lie !’’ said Lucille, drawing close to the bed-side, 
and drawing the curtains. 

“Yes, dear Lucille; can I do anything for 
yout”’ 

‘* No, no—nothing ; but i“ 

** How do you feel now !—are you better?” 

** Yes, better than | desire to be.”’ 

“But why are you here, dear Lucille ’—has 
anything—frightened yout?” 

‘*Ha! then you heard it, did you?” 

** Heard it? What?’ 

“Why, how long have you been awake—did 
you—did you hear music—singing ?”’ 

**No, no; but, but in truth, dear Lucille, I 
ore" I heard you weeping.” 

**O, nonsense—who minds a girl’s weeping— 
but you heard nothing else *’’ 

‘« No, indeed.’’ 

Lucille appeared greatly relieved by this assur- 
ance. She stooped over her and kissed her ; and 
it was not until her face was thus brought near 
that Julie could perecive how worn and wan with 
wages it was. 

‘I have been dreaming, then; yes, yes, I sus- 
pected as much—dreaming,”’ she said ; and, as she 
reached her own room, she muttered— 

** Well, God be thanked she did not hear it—but 
what can it mean? What madness and crime can 
have conjured up these sounds' What can it mean 
but guilt, danger and despair !”” 





VII.—THE DEVIL’S COACH. 


Ir seemed to Julie that Lucille was moody and 
abstracted next morning. Sometimes for a few 
moments she talked and smiled as before, but this 
was fitfully, and with an effort. She appeared like 
one brooding over some wrong that had taken pos- 
session of her thoughts, or some dark and angry 





scheme which engrossed her imagination. She 
soon left Julie and retired to her own apartments..« 

When Monsieur Le Prun returned, some time 
after noon, not finding his young wife in her usual 
chamber, he went up stairs to wish her good day 
in her own suite of rooms, 

He was surprised at the sullen and stormy coun- 
tenance with which she greeted him. She had not 
yet ventured to rebel against his authority, although 
she had frequently hinted her remonstrances and 
wrongs. But there was now a darkness charged 
with thunder on her brow, and the fermier-general 
began seriously (in nautical phrase) to look out for 
squalls. 

** Good-day, my pretty wife.”’ 

‘* Good-day, sir.”’ 

‘** Are you well to-day?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Hey? that’s a pity; what ails you, my 
charming little wife?” 

** Solitude.”’ 

** Solitude! pooh, pooh! why, there is Julie.’’ 

** Julie has her young lover to think of.” 

‘* And when you weary of her,’’ he continued, 
resolved not to perceive the slight but malicious 
emphasis, ‘* you have got your own sweet thoughts 
to retire upon."’ 

** My thoughts are i]l company, sir.”’ 

** Well, as it seems to me, the pretty child is 
out of temper to-day,’’ he said, with evident cha- 

rin. 

“. Perhaps I am—it is natural—I should be a 
fool were f otherwise.” : 
‘Par bleu! what new calamity is this!” he 

asked, with a smile and a shrug. 

** Nothing new, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, what old calamity?’ 

The past night had wrought a + ay PE Lucille ; 
and, littke as she had ever liked M. Prun, she 
now felt a positive hatred of hin, and she answered 
with a gloomy sort of recklessness— 

‘* Sir, I am a prisoner.” 

* Tut, tut! pretty rogue.” 

‘* Yes, a prisoner; your prisoner.”’ 

‘* A prisoner on parole, perhaps; but provided, 
pretty captive, you don’t uesert me, you may wan- 
der where you will.” 

‘* Pshaw! that is nonsense,”’ she said sharply. 

“ Nonsense !’’ he repeated, testily; ‘it is no 
such thing, madame; you have the handsomest 
equipages in France. Pray, when did I refuse you 
carriages, or horses, or free egress from this place? 
par bleu! or lock the gates,madame? Treated as 
you are, how can you call yourself a prisoner?!” 

‘* What advantage in carriages, and horses, and 
open gates, when we are surrounded by a desert!” 

‘* A desert! what do you mean ?”’ 

‘* There is not a soul to speak to.”’ 

‘* Not a soul—why, you are jesting ; pray, is the 
Marquise de Pompignaud nobody? is the Conte de 
la Perriere nobody ?”’ 

‘‘ Worse than nobody, monsieur; I should pre- 
fer a desert to a wilderness haunted by such crea- 
tures.”” 

‘* Sacre ! what does the child want?” 

‘* What every wife in France commands—so- 
ciety, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, I say you have got it: independently of 

our immediate domestic circle, ag have a neigh- 
rhood such as ought to satisfy any reasonable 
person. ‘There are persons fully as well descended 
as yourself, and others nearly as rich as I am, all 
within easy visiting distance.”’ 
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‘The rich are all plebeians, and the nobles are 
all poor ; there is 
gruo"s no cordiality, no gayety, no splendor; in a 
word, no such society as the last descendant of the 
Charrebourgs may reasonably aspire to.’’ 

**It is fully as numerous and respectable, not- 
withstanding, as the society which the last descend- 
ant of the Charrebourgs enjoyed in the ancestral 
park where first 1 had the honor of making her ac- 
quaintance.’’ 

** Yes ; but not such as with my birth and beauty 
I might and must have commanded, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you expect? These people 
won't give fétes.”’ 

** Bring me to Paris, sir; I wish to take my 
place among the noble society, where I may meet 
my equals ; and at court, where I may, like all my 
ancestry, see my sovereign. Here, sir, my days 
fly by in melancholy isolation; I am kept but to 
amuse your leisure ; this, sir, is not indulgence—it 
is selfish and tyrannical.” 

Monsieur Le Prun looked angrier anc uglier than 
ever she had seen him before. His eyes looked 


more black and prominent, and his face a great, 


deal paler. But he did not trust himself with an 
immediate answer; and his features, as if in the 
effort to restrain the retort his anger prompted, un- 
derwent several grotesque and somewhat ghastly 
contortions. 

His handsome wife, meanwhile, sat sullen and 
defiant, daring, rather than deprecating, the men- 
aced explosion of his wrath. 

Their matrimonial bickerings, however, were 
not so soon to reach their climax. Monsieur Le 
Prun contrived to maintain a silent seif-command— 
thrust his hands into his pockets, walked to the 
window humming an air, and, after a few moments’ 
panse, turned abruptly ard left the room. 


Near the stair-head he met old Marguerite on 
her way to Lucille’s apartments. He signed to 
her to follow him, and entered a chamber there. 
She perceived the unmistakable traces of angry 
excitement in his face—always sinister in an old 
man, but in one so powerful, and about whom she 
had heard so many dark rumors, full of vague ter- 


rors. As soon as he had closed the door, he said 
to her— 

‘*T hope they make you comfortable here, Mar- 
guevite ¢”’ 

* Yes, sir, very comfortable,”’ she replied, with 
a low courtesy, and trembling a good deal. 

‘** Well, Marguerite, 1 suppose you would wish 
to make a suitabie return. Rew: some vile mis- 
creant meddler, who has got the ear of your young 
mistress, has been endeavoring to make her un- 
happy in her pre<cnt secluded situation—I think I 
could place my hand upon the culprit ; but, at all 
events, do you lose no opportunity henceforward 
of cheering her, and reconciling your young mis- 
tress to this most suitable residence.”’ 

It was perfectly plain, from his looks, that Mon- 
sieur Le Prun suspected her of being the ‘* med- 
dier’’ in questicn; but before she could muster 
presence of mind to attempt her exculpation, he 
was gone. The interview was like an ugly, flitting 
dream. His angry face and menacing croak had 
scared her senses but for a moment ; the apparition 
had vanished, and, with a heart still beating fast, 
she went stealthily on her way. 

Now Julie perceived that a change had taken 
place in Lucille—she was anxious and excited, 
and appeared morbidly and passionately eager to 
share in those amusements which before she had 
desired with comparative moderation. 
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* Julie, I will mix in the world; I will meet 


can be in a group so incon-, people and associate wiih my equals—I am resolved 


upon it. If Monsieur Le Prun persists in refusing 
my reasonable wishes, it will perchance be the 
worse for himself.’’ 

Such sentences she used to nutter amidst blushes 
and pallor, and with a fire and agita'ion that pain- 
fully perplexed her gentle, but now somewhat 
estranged, little companion. 

Her conduct, too, became eccentric and capri- 
cious ; sometimes she appeared sullen and reserved 
—sometimes, at moments, as if animated with a 

ositive hatred of her vunoflending companion. 
hen, again, she would relent, and, in an agony of 
compunction, entreat her to be reconciled, 

It happened, not unfrequently, that business com- 
pelled Monsieur Le Prun to pass the night from: 
home. Upon one of these occasions Lucille had 
gone early to her bed, and old Marguerite, at her 
special desire, sat beside her. 

** Well, Marguerite,’’ said her young mistress, 
**T am going to exact the fulfilment of a promise 
you made me long ago, when first you came home, 
and before you became afraid of Monsieur Le Prun. 
You told me, then, that you knew some stories of 
him—come, what are they?”’ 

‘Hey dear, bless the pretty child !—did I, 
though ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, Marguerite ; and om must tell them 
now—I say vou must—I will have them. Nay, 
don’t be afraid; 1°ll not tell them again, and no- 
body can overhear us here.”’ 

‘** But, my pretty pet, these stories——” 

‘* Then there are stories—see, you can’t deny it 
any longer ; tell them, tell them to me all.”’ 

** Why, they are nothing but a pack of nonsease. 
You would laugh at me. It is only about mon- 
sieur's father, and the wonderful coach they say he 
left to his son.”’ 

** Well, be it what it may, let me have it.” 

‘* Well, then, my pretty bird, you shall have it 
as they told it to myself.” 

She looked into the next apartment, and having 
satisfied herself that it was vacant, and shut the 
door of communication, she prepared for her narra- 
tive. 

We have clipped the redundancies and mended 
the inaccuracies of honest Marguerite’s phraseol- 
ogy; but the substance and arrangement of the 
story is recorded precisely as she gave it her- 
self. 

‘* Monsieur’s father, they say, began with a very 
little money, madame, and he made it more by—by 
—in short, by usury; I beg pardon, but they say 
so, madame ; and so finding as he grew old that he 
had a great deal of gold, and wishing to have some 
one of his own flesh and blood to leave it to, when 
he should be dead and buried, he bethought him of 

tting a wife. He must have been a shrewd man, 

need not tell you, to have made so much money, 
so he was determined not to make his choice with- 
out due consideration. Now there was a farmer 
near them, who had a pretty and innocent daugh- 
ter, and after much cautious inquiry and patient 
study of her character, old money-bags resolved 
that she was excellently suited for his purpose.’’ 

‘*She was young and pretty, and he old and 
ugly, but rich; well, what followed ?”’ 

‘“* Why, she, poor thing, did not want to marry 
him at all; for though he was rich, he had a very 
ill name in the country, and she was afraid of him; 
but her father urged her, and the old man himself 
spoke her fair, and between them they overpowered 
her fears and scruples, and so she was married.” 
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*€ Poor thing !"’ said Lucille, unconsciously. 

** Well, madame, he married, and brought her 
home to his desolate old house, and there, they 
say, he treated her harshly ; and, indeed, he might 
there safely use her as he plezsed, for there was not 
another house for a great way round to be seen ; 
and nobody but his own creatures and dependants, 
who, they said, were just as bad as himself, could 
hear her cries, or witness his barbarities.”’ 

Lucille sat up in the bed, and listened with in- 
creased interest. 

‘* Poor thing! it was there, in the midst of suf- 
ferings and cruelties, that she gave birth to a child, 
who is now Monsieur Le Prun, the great fermier- 

neral ; but her health, and indeed her heart, was 
awe ; and, some rumor having reached her rela- 
tions that she was sick and unhappy, a cousin of 
hers, who, they said, was in love with her in their 
early days, brought the village physician with him 
to see her, though it was full three leagues and a 
half away.”’ 

‘The cousin loved her; poor fellow, he was 
true,’’ said Lucille, with a blush of interest. 

** Ay, so they say; but Monsieur Le Prun, who 
was a jealous curmudgeon, would not admit him ; 
but he did allow the physician to see her, (himself 
standing by,) because he was always glad to have 
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if to summon some one to the door. Though they 
say he was a courageous old sinner, his heart 
failed him, for such sounds had not visited the old 
house within the memory of man in the day-time, 
much less in the dead of night; and, instead of 
going to the door, he hurried away to the chamber 
where old Le Prun was cowering, screwed up in 
the middle of a great old fauteuil, and more fright- 
ened at the tempest than he would have cared to 
confess. So he told him of the sounds he had just 
heard, and he and his master mounted together to 
a small room in a gable over the hall-door, and 
from the casement of this they commanded a view 
of the paved court in front. It was so dark, how- 
ever, that they could see nothing ; and the thunder 
still echoing in long explosions, and the rain bat- 
tering at the windows, prevented their distinctly 
hearing the words which the voice was shouting 
outside. ‘Shall we open the casement and ask 
him what they want?’ said the old negro. ‘ Let it 
alone,’ said his old master, shoving his arm back 
again, with a curse. At the same moment a vivid 
flash of lightning, or rather several in almost con- 
tinuous succession, shed for some seconds a blue, 
pulsating illumination over the scene, and then they 


/saw before their eyes a coach, with a team of 


horses and outriders, in the style of a royal equi- 





the use of anybody’s skill for nothing—-which, 
more than any love he bore his poor wife, was the 
reason of his letting him prescribe for her. Well, 
of course, she could not send any message to her 
friends, nor tell how she was treated, for old Le 
Prun was at her bedside ; but the physician saw 
that she was ill, aad he said to the old miser— 
* Your wife can’t walk, and she must have air ; let 
her drive every day in your coach.’ ‘I have no 
such thing,’ said old Le Pron. ‘ But you are rich,’ 
said the physician, ‘ you can afford to buy one ; and 
it is your duty to do so for your wife, who will die 
else.’ ‘ Let her die, then, for me—the devil may 
send her a coach to ride in, as they say he sent me 
my money; bat 1’ll not waste my gold on any 
such follies.’ So the physician went away disap- 
pointed and disgusted, and her poor cousin was not 
able to effect any good on her behalf; but it seems 
the words of Monsieur Le Prun did not fall quite 


to the ground—they were heard in the quarter to | 


where they were directed. That evening closed 
in clouds, and before twelve o’clock at night, they 
say, there came.on such another thunder-storm as 
never was heard in the neighborhood, before or 
since. Nothing but thunder, roaring and crashing, 
ae upon peal, till the old house shook and trem- 

led to its very base ; and the blue lightning giared 
at every window, and split along the pavement in 
streams of vivid fire; and all this time the rain 
was beating straight down in an incessant and furi- 
ous deluge.” 

** And so, I suppose, the devil came in the midst 
of the tempest and took him away bodily in a flash 
of lightning t*’ 

“No, no, my pretty bird, not so fast. There 
was an old negro servant of his, a fellow just as 
wicked as himself, who was sitting in the kitchen, 
cursing the rain that was battering in huge drops 
down the chimney, and putting out the wood at 
which he was warming his shins, when, in the 
midst of the dreadful hubbub of the tempest, what 
should he hear but the rush of a great equipage, 
and wheels and horses clattering over the pave- 
ment, amidst the shouts of men and the sound of 
horns. Up jumped the black, and, listening, he 
heard a loud voice shouting through the storm, as 


page, drawn up before the hall door; and all the 


| postilions and outriders were sitting motionless, 


with their whips pointing to the house, as if they 
| were signing to the inhabitants to come out; and 
some one was looking from the window, and cried, 
| in a tone like the shriek of the wind—* The coach 
| that Monsieur Le Prun ordered this morning.’ In 
the quivering blue light the whole thing looked 
| like a smoky shadow, and was swallowed in dark- 
‘ness inamoment. ‘hen came the bellowing thun- 
der-burst, and a wild scream of winds rushed 
whooping, and sighing, and hissing through the 
tree-tops, and died away in the unknown distance. 
The two old sinners, master and man, crept away 
from the window, and stumbled their way back 
again to the chamber which Monsieur Le Prun had 
oceupied before, and which, being in the rear of 
| the house, and most remote from the sight that had 
| scared them, was preferred by them to any other, 
In the morning a coach, of first-rate workmanship 
in all respects, was standing in front of the hall 
door, just where they had seen it on the night 
before, but no sign of horse, rider, or owner. For 
several days it remained in the same position, no 
one caring to touch it; but at the end of that time, 
having grown accustomed to its presence, and grad- 
ually less and less in awe of it, they lodged it in 
the coach-house ; and so, after a considerable time, 
the old usurer’s instincts prevailed, and he resolved 
to make trial of the vehicle, with a view to sell it 
in Paris. At first the horses snorted, and reared, 
and shyed, when they were attempted to be har- 
nessed to it, but in a little while they too became 
reconciled to it, and Monsieur Le Prun made an 
experimental trip in it himself. Whatever passed 
upon that occasion, it certainly determined him 
against parting with it. And, it was said, when- 
|ever he was thenceforward in doubt abont any pur- 
chase, or meditating any important financial coup, 
he invariably took a soley drive in this preter- 


naturally-acquired vehicle ; and, in the course of 
that drive, his doubts, whatever they may have 
been, were invariably resolved, and some lucky 
purchase or successful operation upon ‘Change 
was sure to follow. It was said that upon these 
occasions Monsieur Le Prun was always heard to . 
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converse with some companion in the coach; and 
the driver once avowed that, haviag been delayed 
by an accident on the road, as the darkness came 
on, he distinetly saw two shadowy outriders spur- 
ring duly in their van, and never lost sight of 
them until, with hair standing on end, and bathed 
in a cold sweat, he drew up in the court before his 
master’s house.” 

** And what happened to old Le Prun?”’ 

** When they returned from one of their drives, 
taken, Heaven bless us! for the purpose of consult- 
ing the Evil One, so to speak, face to face, they 
found old Le Prun quite dead, sitting back in his 
wonted attitude, and with his arm slung in the em- 
broidered strap.”’ 

**And what has become of the wonderful | 
coach t”’ 
. ** That I have never heard; but they say that. 
Monsieur Le Prun, the fermier-general, has it in| 
one of his houses, either in the country or in Paris, | 
and that, whenever he wants to consult the familiar 
demon of the family, he takes a drive in it alone ; 
and this, they say, has been the cause of his great 
successes and his enormous fortune.” 

** | should like to ride in that coach myself,’’ said 
Lucille. 

** Heaven and all the saints forbid !”” 

‘1 want to know my destiny, Marguerite. 
Were I sure that all my days were to pass as at, 
present, | would rather die than live.”’ 

‘**Oh, but sure my pretty bird would not ask her 
fortune of—of—’’ 

** Yes, of any one—of any spirit, good or evil, 
that could tell it. I am weary of my life, Mar- 

uerite. I would rather beg or work with my 
iberty, and the friends I like, than see my days 
glide by in this dull, wealthy house, without inter- 
est, or hope, or—or love.”’ 

** But never desire, while you 
visits of the Evil One. 
he never refuses them.”’ 

** Say you so! then I invite him, with all my 
heart,’ she said, with a bitter pleasantry; ‘* he 
can’t be a great deal worse than the society I have 
sometimes had to share; and, if he discloses the 
futurity that awaits me, he will have been the most 
instructive companion that fortune ever lent me.”’ 

**Chut! madame, listen.’’ 

‘* What is the matter, Marguerite!” 

** Did not you hear?” 

** What '—whom?”’ 

‘*There—there again; blessed Virgin shield 
us!” 

‘* Psha! Marguerite ; it is nothing but the moths 
flying against the window-panes ; I have heard that 
little tapping a hundred times.”’ 

** Well, well, maybe so; but say your prayers, 
my dear, and ask forgiveness for your foolish 
words.”’ : 

** No, Marguerite ; for in truth I do wish my 
fortune were read to me, and care not by whom.”’ 

‘** Hey, what’s that? Chut! in Heaven’s name 
hold thy mad tongue,’’ she cried, in the irritation 
of panic ; ‘* surely ¢haé is no moth. May the saints 
guard your bed, my child. You heard it, did you 
not ?”” 

‘* Hum—yes—there was a sound.”’ 

**]T should think so, par bleu! something a size 
or two larger than a moth, too.” 

** It was a spray of one of the plants swung by 
the breeze against the window.”’ 








live, my child, the 
Once asked for, it is said 





** Ma foi! it was no such thing, my sweet pet ; 
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no, no, something with a pair of wings fluttered up 
against it.’’ 

Had the old woman, in her trepidation, had 
leisure to study the countenance of her young mis- 
tress, she would have perceived that her cheeks 
were flushed with crimson. But she was too busy 
with her medley of prayers and protestations, and 
too fully predccupied with the idea of an unearthly 
visitation. 

** Well, weli, Marguerite, be it as you say ; Ill 
not dispute the point; but leave me now; I’m 
tired, and would sleep. Good night.” 

After the old woman had withdrawn some 
minutes, Lucille rose from her bed. She had only 
been partially undressed; and throwing on her 
dressing-gown, and putting her litule ivory feet into 
her slippers, she glided to her chamber-door, which 
she secured, and then cautiously, and almost fear- 
fully, stepped vo the window, which she pushed 
open, and stood upon the balcony. 

With a beating heart, and a 2 a that moment- 
arily changed color, she looked all along the edges 
of the court, and over the tall plants, and under the 
shadow of the lofty jessamine-covered wall. She 
listened with Bae Fan and excited suspense—sho 
waited for some minutes; but, having watched and 
listened in vain, she pressed her hand on her heart, 
and, with a deep, trembling sigh, turned back 
again. It was at this moment she saw something 
white, no bigger than a playing-card, lie at her 
feet. She picked it up, entered her room, and 
trembling violently, closed the winduw again, and 
was alone. 


VIlI.—-THE ORDEAL. 


Tue next morning came with sunshine, and the 
merry carols of all the sylvan choirs. It would 
have meetly ushered in a day of rejoicing ; but jo 
seemed to have bid an eterna] adicu to the luxuri- 
ous solitudes of the Chateau des Anges. 

Julie that morning remarked that Lucille re- 
mained unusually late in her own rooms. Fearing 
that she might be ill, she ventured to visit her in 
her apartments. It was past twelve o'clock when 
she knocked at her door. There was no answer; 
and she knocked repeatedly, but without success. 
At last she opened the door, but Lucille was not 
as usual inthatroom. She walked through it, and 
the apartment beyond it, without seeing her; but 
in her dressing-room, which lay beyond that again, 
she found her. 

She was sitting in a loose morning-robe; her 
head was supported by her hand, and the open 
sleeve of heavy silk had fallen back from her white 
round arm. An open letter lay upon the table un- 
der her gaze. She had evidently been weeping, 
and was so absorbed either in her own reflections 
or the contents of the letter, that she did not per- 
ceive the entrance of Julie. 

The visitor paused; but feeling that every mo- 
ment of her undiscovered presence added to the 
awkwardness of her situation, she called Lucille by 
name. 

At the sound of her name she started from her 
seat, and stood, pale as death, with all her dark 
hair shaken wildly about her shoulders, and her 
eyes gleaming with a malign terror upon the in- 
truder. Atthe same moment she had clutched the 
letter, and continued to crumple it in her hand with 
a spasmodic eagerness. 

ulie was almost as much confounded as Lucille. 
Both were sileut for a time. 
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“JT beg your pardon, dear Lucille; I fear my 
unperceived intrusion startled you.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes; I suppose I am nervous. I am not 
well. Oh, God! you did startle me very much.” 

To do her justice, she looked terrified; every 
vestige of color had fled from her face, even from 
her lips, and her eyes continued gleaming wildly 
and fixedly on her. 

ss Why did you come, then—what do you want 
of me?”’ she said, at last, excitedly, and even an- 

ily. 
wel came to ask how you are, Lucille—I feared 
you were ill.” 

‘*J—L ill? You knew I was not ill,’’ she said, 
hurriedly and impatiently, and either forgetting 
or despising her own excuse of but a moment be- 
fore. ‘* You came—you came for a purpose, Julie 
—yes, yes—do not deny it—there is perfidy enough 
already.” 

** You wrong me, Lucille; I told you the simple 
truth—why should I deceive you?” 

‘“*Why—why? Because the world is full of 
deceit, full of falsehood and treason—they are 
everywhere, everywhere.”’ 

She turned away, and Julie perceived that she 
was weeping. 

She was pained and puzzled—nay, she was 
crossed every moment by the horrid fear that Lu- 
cille’s mind was unsettled. Her strange agitation 
seemed otherwise unaccountable. 

** Lucille—dear Lucille—surely you will not be 
angry with your poor little friend—surely you be- 

lieve Julie.”’ 

She looked at her for a moment, and said— 

** Yes, Julie, I do believe you ;’’ and so saying, 
she kissed her. ‘* But—but I am utterly, and I 
fear irremediably miserable.”’ 

‘** But what is the cause of your wretchedness, 
my dear Lucille !”’ 

‘* This place—this solitude oppresses me ; I can- 
not endure the isolation to which I am unnaturally 
and tyrannically condemned. Oh, Julie! there are 
circumstances, secrets, miseries, I dare not tell 

ou ; fate is weaving round me a net, to all eyes 

ut m;, own invisible. But why do you look at 
me with those strange glances? Do not believe 
that I am gui/ty, because I am miserable—do not 
dare to touch me with such a thought.”’ 

She stamped her little foot furiously on the floor 
at these words, while her cheek and eye kindled 
with excitement. It speedily subsided, however, 
into a deep and sullen gloom, and she continued— 

**T scarce know myself, Julie, what I am, or 
what I may be; but my heart is as full of tumult, 
of suffering, of hatred, as hell itself. I will at 
least be free—my captivity in this magician’s 
prison shall terminate—I will not endure it. It 
shall end soon, one way or another—I will liberate 
myself.”’ 

Lucille spoke with something more than passion 
—it was fierceness ; and her gentle companion was 
filled with vague alarms. She had, as feeble 
natures often have, an instinctive appreciation of 
the superior energy and daring of her more fiery 
companion, and knew that she would, too probably, 
take some violent and irreparable step in furtherance 
of her resolution. It was, therefore, with feelings 
of anxiety and fear that she left her to the solitary 
influence of her own angry and excited thoughts. 

Monsieur Le Prun did not arrive till night. As 
he and the Count de Blassemare rolled homeward, 
side by side in his carriage, under the uncertain 
moonlight, between the lordly rows of forest-trees 





that, like files of gloomy Titans, kept perennial 

— along the approaches of the chateau, or, as 
ucille has not unaptly styled it, ** the magician’s 

prison,’’ they talked pretty much as follows : 

** Le Prun, my good friend, you are jealous— 
jealous, by all the imps in true love’s purgatory,” 
said Blassemare. 

** Not jealous, but cautious.”’ 

** A nice distinction.” 

Why, when one has reached our time of 
i Qa”? 

** Ours! you might be my father.” 

‘** Well, I can’t deny it, for nobody knows how 
old you are. But at my years a man with a young 
wife must exercise precaution. Par bleu! we are 
neither of us fools, and I need not tell you that.’’ 

“* Why, yes, we have had our experiences—I as 
a spectator—you as——”’ 

** Of course—therefore this threatened irruption 
of frivolity and vice—’’ 

‘* Say of youth and beauty ; the other qualities— 
frivolity and vice—may coéxist with age and ugli- 
ness, and, therefore, harmlessly.’’ 

* Well, what you will, it does not please me. 
But, under existing circumstances, with my appli- 
cation pending, you know it was impossible to deny 
the marchionesse her whim.”’ 

‘* Of course; and so for a single night the 
Chateau des Anges becomes a fairy palace. Well, 
what harm—you can’t apprehend that a single féte, 
however gay and spirited, will—ruin you.”’ 

“Why, no; after all, it is, as you say, but a 
single fui, and then extinguish the lights, and 
lock the doors, and so the Chateau des Anges 
becomes as sober as before.”’ 

** And I wager a hundred crowns you will tell 
Madame Le Prun that you have given this féte 
entirely on Aer account.”’ 

**] thought cf that,’’ he replied, with a grin; 
‘* but it would not be wise.’’ 

** Why so!” 

** Because it would make a precedent.” 

** And will you never again indulge her fancy 
for society ?”’ 

* By , my good friend, never. She fancies 
she has a great deal of spirit, and will contrive to 
rule me; but she does not know Etienne Le Prun 
—she does not know him—lI will treat her like 
what she is—a child.”’ 

‘** And she will treat you, perhaps, like——”’ 

“* Like what?”’ 

‘** Like what you are—a bridegroom of seventy.” 

‘If she dares. Ay, Blassemare, I have just as 
little trust as you in what conventionality calls the 
virtue of the sex. I rely upon my own strong will 
—the discipline I can put in force, and their salutary 
fears.” 

There was here a pause of more than a minute in 
the dialogue ; each appeared to have enough to think 
of, and the carriage was driving nearly at a gallop 
under the funereal shadow of the dense and lofty 
trees. With a fierce start, Monsieur Le Prun 
cried, sudden] y— 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

** J?—-nothing.”’ 

** Why do you say that?”’ 

“* What?” 

** You said—Bluebeard.”’ 

** Hey ?” 

** Ay !—what the devil did you mean by that?” 

*‘ Upon my soul, I said no such thing,’’ said 
Blassemare, with a hollow, satirical laugh. 

Monsieur Le Prun glanced over his shouldes 
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onee or twice, and then hummed to himself for a 


tame. 

‘* Seriously,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ did you not call me 
by that name !”’ 

* J!—no; I always call things by their name, 
and yours is gray.”’ 

‘* Hem!—what is he driving in this shadow 
fort Tell him to keep in the moonlight—one 
would think he wanted to break our necks.”’ 

Monsieur Le Prun, it was evident, had become 
fidgety and fanciful. 

A 


ew minutes’ rapid driving brought the car- 
riage to the hall-door of the chateau, and its 
wealthy, but, perhaps, after all, not very much to 
be envied, master conducted his familiar imp, 
Blassemare, into a salon, where supper awaited 


**T don’t myself understand these things, Blasse- 
mare, but you will be my stage-manager, and get 
up the spectacle in the best style.”’ 

“Why, yes. I don’t see why I should not lend 
a hand, that is to say, if nothing happens to call 
me away,” said Blassemare, who delighted in 
such affairs, but liked a little importance also. 

** How soon is it to take place ?”’ 

** She said in about three weeks.”’ 

‘Ha! very good.’’ 

And the Ocant de Blassemare was instanta- 
neously translated, in spirit, among feu d’artifice, 
water-works, arches, colored lamps, bands, and ali 
o other spleadors and delectations of an elaborate 
éte. 

**] remember,” said Le Prun, abruptly dispell- 
ing these happy and gorgeous visions with his 
harsh tones, ‘* when I was at school, reading about 
Socrates and those invisible demons that were 
always hovering at his ears; it was devilish odd, 
Blassemare. But to be sure those were good- 
natured devils ; ay, that is true, and meant him no 
harm.” 

** By my faith, I forget all about it ; but what the 
devil connection have these demons, blue, black, or 
red, with your féte !”’ 

‘*]T sometimes think, Blassemare, you are a 
worse fellow than I am, for you have no qualms of 
conscience.”’ 

** No qualms of stomach, no fumes of indiges- 
tion ; as for conscienee, it is an infirmity of which 
we both stand equally acquitted.” 

‘« T did not speak of it in a good sense,’’ said Le 
Prun, gloomily ; ‘* it may ¥e remorse or supersti- 
tion, but I fancy the man who has none of it is al- 
ready dead and under his coffin-lid, so far as his 
spiritual chances are coneerned.”’ 

** Faith, it is a treat, Le Pran, to hear you talk 
religion. When do you mean to take orders? I 
should so like to see you, my buck, in a cassock 
and cow! begging meal, and telling your beads, and 
calling yourself brother Ambrose.” 

**T have not good enough in me for that,’’ he 
replied, in a tone which might be earnest, or might 
be a sneer; ‘‘ besides, I dare say that the grand 
melange of rapture and diablerie they call religion 
is altogether true; but par bleu! my good fellow, 
there is something more than this life—agencies, 
subtler and more powerful mayhap than those our 
senses are commonly cognizant of. Isay I have 
had experience of this truth. and of them. You 
laugh ! and I suppose will laugh on, until that 
irresistible old gentleman-usher, peaTH, presents 
you to other realities face to face.”’ 

* Well, so be it. If they have faces, I sup 
they have mouths, and can laugh, and chat, and so, 
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egad, I "Il make the best of them ; it is one comfort, 
we shall all understand religion, then, and need not 
plague our heads about it any further. But, in the 
mean time, suppose we have a game of picquet?”’ 

** Agreed ! call for cards, and, by the time you 
have got them, I will return.” 

Prun took a candle, and opening a door 
which led through a passage to a back stair com- 
municating with Lucille’s apartments, he directed 
his steps thither for the purpose of announcing his 
arrival, and ascertaining at the same time the state 
of his wife’s temper. 

He tapped at the door, and, having received per- 
missioa to enter, did so to the manifest surprise of 
the occupants of the chamber, who had expected to 
see one of the servants. 

Julie, who was in the very middle of a story 
about the Marquis de Seeqville, her intended hus- 
band, (to which Lucille was listening as she leaned 
pensively back in her rich fauteuil, with downcast 
eyes,) suspended her narrative. 

** Well, sir?” 

** Well, madame ?”’ 

Such was the curt and menacing greeting ex- 
— between the fermier-general and his 
wife. 

** You appear dissatisfied,’’ he said, after an 
interval, and having taken a chair. 

**T am so.” 

** This is tiresome, ma_femme.”’ 

** Yes, insupportably ; this, and everything else 
thet here.”” 

** It appears to me you are somewhat hard to 
please.” 

** Quite the reverse. I ask but to mix in human 
ey 

** You have here society enough, madame.”’ 

**] have absolutely none, sir.’’ 

‘**T can’t say what society you enjoyed in the 
Pare de Charrebourg, madame,”’ he began, in an 
obvious vein of sarcasm. And as he did so he 
thought he observed her eyes averted and her color 
brighten for a moment. He did not suffer this 
observation to interrupt him, but he laid it up in the 
charnel of his evil remembrances, and continued— 
**T don’t know, I say, what society you there enjoyed. 
It may have been very considerable, or it may have 
beea very limited ; it was possibly very dull, or pos- 
sibly very delightful, madame. Bat if you had any 
society there whatever, it was private, secret; it was 
neither seen nor suspected, madame, and, therefore, 
you must excuse me if I can’t see what sacrifice, 
in point of society, you have made in exchangin 
your cottage in the Pare de Charrebourg for a resi- 
dence in the Chateau des Anges.” 

“ Sir, I have made sacrifices—I have lost my 
liberty, and gained you.”’ 

** ] see, my pretty wife, it will be necessary that 
you and I should understand one another,’’ he said, 
tranquilly, but with a gloom upon his countenance 
that momentarily grew darker and darker. 

“That is precisely what I desire,’’ replied his 
undaunted helpmate. 

“Leave us, Julie,’ said the fermier-general, 
with a forced calmness. 

Julie threw an imploring glance at Lucille as 
she left the room, for she held her uncle in secret 
dread. As she glided through the door, her last 
look revealed them seated at the little table; he— 
ugly, black, and venomous; she—beautiful, and 
glittering in gay colors. It was like a summer-fly 

king unconsciously within the pounce of a brown 


and bloated spider. 
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‘« Depend upon it, madame, this will never do,”’ 
he began. : 

‘« Never, sir,”’ she repeated, emphatically. 

‘* Be silent, and listen as becomes you,’’ he 
almost shouted, with a sudden and incontrollable 
explosion of rage, while the blood mounted to his 
discolored visage. ‘* Don’t fancy, madame, that I 
am doting, or that you can manage me with your 
saucy coquetry or sulky insolence. T have a will 
of my own, madame, under which, by Heaven, I ‘ll 
force yours to bend, were it fifty times as stubborn 
as ever woman’s was yet. You shall obey—you 
shall submit. If you will not practise your duty 
cheerfully, you shall learn it in privation and tears ; 
but, one way or another, I'll bring you to act, and 
to speak, and to think as I please, or I’m not your 
husband.” 

‘* Well, sir, try it; and, in the mean time, I 
expect ~ 

** What do you expect ?’’ he thundered. 

“T expect to receive the counterpart of ‘this,”’ 
she said, with deliberate emphasis, holding the 
magic vial steadily before his eyes. 

For a second or two the talisman appeared 
powerless, but only for so long. On a sudden his 
gaze coutracted—he became fascinated, petrified— 
his face darkened, as if a tide af molten lead were 
projected through every vessel—and a heavy dew 
of agony stood in beads upon his puckered forehead. 
With all this horror was mingled a fury, if possible, 
more frightful still; every fibre of his face was 
quivering ; the hand that was clenched and drawn 
back, as if it held a weapon to be hurled into her 
heart, was quivering too; his mouth seemed gasp- 
ing in vain for words or voice; he resembled the 
malignant and tortured victim of a satanic posses- 
sion; and this frightful dumb apparition was im- 
perceptibly drawing nearer and nearer to her. 

A sudden revulsion broke the horrid spell of 
which he was the slave ; like one awaking from a 
nightmare, conscience-stricken, he uttered a trem- 
bling groan of agony, and with one hand upon his 
breast, the other clutched upon his forehead, he 
hurried, speechless, like a despairing, detected 
criminal, from the room. 





IX.—THE UNTOLD SECRET. 


Juxir, who had heard high words as she traversed 
the apartments which lay en suite, paused in the 
lebby at the stair-head—a sort of wil de beuf, to 
which several corridors converged, and with a lofty 
lantern-dome above, from which swung a cluster 
of rose-colored lamps. 

Here she sat down upon a sofa, ill at ease on! 
account of the scene which was then going on so | 
near her ; and, in the midst of her reverie, raising 











her eyes suddenly, she saw Monsieur Le Prun, the 
thick carpets rendering his tread perfectly noiseless, | 
gliding by her with a countenance guilty and | 
terrible beyond anything that fancy had ever seen. | 

Without appearing to see her, like a spectre from | 
the grave he came, passed, and vanished, leaving | 
her frozen with horror, as if she had beheld a | 
phantom from the dead and damned. 

With steps winged with hideous alarm she sped | 
through the intervening chambers to that in which 
she had left Lucille. 

She was standing with an ashy smile of triumph 
on her face, and in her hand was still mechanically 
grasped the queer little vial with its four spires of 

Id. 
O  Monsiont Le Prun had recovered his self-posses- 





sion to a certain extent by the time he reached the 


apartment where he had left Blassemare. But that 
observant gentleman did not fail to perceive, at a 
glance, that something had occurred to agitate his 
patron profoundly. 

** Egad,’’ he thought, ‘ I should not be surprised 
if the girl were taken at disadvantage by his abrupt 
visit, and that the venerable Adonis saw something 
to justify his jealousy. A husband has no right to 
surprise his wife. Le Prun,’’ he continued, cares 
lessly aloud, ‘‘ I wonder why Nature, who has been 
so bounteous to the sex, has not furnished husbands, 
like certain snakes, with rattles to their tails, to 
give involuntary warning of their approach.” 

Le Prun poured out a glass of cold water and 
drank it. Blassemare observed, as he did so, that 
his hand trembled violently. The fermier-general 
was silent, and his flippant Mercury did not care 
just then to hazard any experiment upon his temper. 

** Blassemare !’’ he exclaimed, abruptly arrest- 
ing his glass, and eying his companion with a sort 
of brutal rage, ‘*‘ 1] ought to run you through the 
body, sir, where you stand, for your accursed 
perfidy.”’ 

‘** What! me?—by my soul, sir, I don’t under- 
stand you,”’ he replied, at once offended and amazed. 
** Why the devil should you murder me?”’ 

** You have broken your word with me.” 

** In what respect ?”’ 

‘* Exactly where it was most vitally needful to 
keep it, sir.”’ 

** Deuce take me if I know what you mean.”’ 

** You do—you do—a thousand curses! You 
must know it.”’ 

** But hang me if I do.”’ 

** You have suffered that calumny to reach her 
ears.”’ 

** What calumny ?”’ 

‘* She must have seen her.”” 

** Her !—whom !”’ 

‘* She must have spoken with her.” 

** Do say, plainly, what it zs all about?”’ 

** A bout that—that d——d woman ; there, is that 
intelligible? She is at large, sir, in spite of all I’ve 
said—in spite of all you undertook, sir; and she 
has been filling my wife’s ears with those hell-born 
lies that have been whispered to you, sir, and which 
it was your business to have suppressed and extin- 
guished. By , Blassemare, you deserve my 
curses and my vengeance.”’ 

As he concluded, he struck the glass upon the 
table with a force thai shivered it to pieces. 

‘** Monsieur le Prun,’’ said Blassemare, coolly, 
‘*] deprecate no man’s vengeance, and fear no 
man’s sword ; but whatever be the ground of your 
present convictions, it is utterly fallacious. The 
person in question has never stirred abroad—you 
mean the sister, of course—since your marriage, 
except under close and trustworthy attendance ; 
and the other—that you know is out of the 
question.”’ 

* There has been mismanagement somewhere, 
or else some new device of infernal malice; I say 
the thing has been misconducted, with the same 
cursed blundering that has always attended that 
affair ; and I would rather my wife were in her 
coffin than have seen what I have seen to-night.” 

** What! in her coffin?’ echoed Blassemare, 
with a sort of fiendish satire. . 

** Ay, sir, in her coffin !’’ said Le Prun, with a 
black defiance which made Blassemare shrug his 
shoulders and become silent. 

The chill and the smell of death seemed to him 
to have come with those words into the room. But 
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he would not on any account have betrayed his 
sensations; on the contrary, he pointed gayly to 
the cards, and looked a smiling interrogatory to- 
wards the fermier. But that excellent gentleman 
was in no mood for picquet. He declined the 
challenge gloomily and peremptorily. 

‘* Ma fu! you suffer tritles to plague you 
strangely,’ said Blassemare, as they parted for the 
night. ‘* What on earth does it signify after all? 
Thwart a woman, and she will strive to vex you— 
there ’s nothing new in that; why should not 
Madame Le Prun share the pretty weaknesses of 
her sex! On the other hand, indulge her, and 
she will flatter as much as sche teased before. You 
are too sensitive, too fond, and, therefore, exag- 
gerate trifles. Good night.”’ 

Monsieur Le Prun withdrew, and Blassemare 
muttered— 

- Remorseless old criminal! [ shall keep my 
eye close upon you, and if I see any sign of the 
sort m 

He set h.s teeth together, smiled resolutely and 
threateningly, and nodded his head twice or thrice 
in the direction of the door through which the 
fermier-general had just disappeared. 

The violent explosion wé have just described 
was not followed by any very decisive results. 
The fermier-general and his wife had not been 
upon very pleasant terms for some time previous 
to the scene which had so fearfully agitated the 
millionaire; and, whatever may have been the 
immediate promptings of his anger, his temper 
had cooled down sufficiently, before the morning, 
to enable him to carry the matter off, like a man 
of the world, with a tolerable grace. Whatever 
change for the worse had taken place in his feel- 
ings towards his wife, he was able to suppress the 
manifestation of it; bat, as we have said, their re- 
lations had of late been by no means cordial, and 
Monsieur Le Prun did not think it necessary to 
affect any warmer sentiment toward his wife, nor 
any abatement of the sinister estrangement which 
had been gradually growing between them. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the féte proceed- 
ed at the Chateau des Anges upon a scale worthy 
of the rarity of the occasion and the vastness of the 
proprietor’s fortune. 

All these were carried on by Blassemare, who 
indulged his gallantry by consulting the beautiful 
young wife of the fermier-general upon every de- 
tail of the tasteful and magnificent arrangements 
as they proceeded. 

Monsieur Le Prun had a special object in grati- 
fying the great lady who had insisted upon this 
sacrifice. odienans had, therefore, a carte blanche 
in the matter. There were to be musicians from 
Paris, bands of wind isstruments among the trees, 
galleys and singers upon the waters, illuminated 
marquees and fanciful grottos, feu d’artifice, and 
colored lamps of every dye, in unimaginable profu- 
sion, theatricais, gaming, feasting, dancing—in a 
word, every imaginable species of gayety, revelry, 
and splendor. 

As these grand projects began to unfold them- 
selves, Lucille’s ill-temper began to abate. Her 
interest was awakened, and at last she became 
pleased, astonished, and even delighted. 

Now at lengih she hoped that the long-cherished 
object of her wishes was about to be supplied, and 
that she was indeed to emerge from her chrysalis 
state and enjoy, among the sweets and gayeties of 
life, the glittering freedom for which she felt her- 
self so fitted, and had so long sighed in vain; and 
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which, moreover, as the reader may have suspect- 
ed, she desired also in furtherance of certain secret 
and cherished aspirations. 

Monsieur de Blassemare found his esthetic and 
festive confidences most encouragingly received by 
the handsome and imperious Madame Le Prun. 
The subject of his consultations delighted her ; 
and knowing well the close relation in which he 
stood with her husband, she perhaps thought it no 
such bad policy to secure him, by a little civility, 
in her interest. She little imagined, perhaps, en- 
grossed as she was with other images, to what 
aspiring hopes she was thus unconsciously intro- 
ducing the Sieur de Blassemare. That gentleman 
was proud of his bonnes fortunes; and the rapid 
chemistry of his vanity instantaneously transmuted 
the lightest show of good-humor, in a handsome 
women, into the faint but irrepressible evidences 
of a warmer sentiment of preference. 

Perfectly convinced of the reality of the penchant 
he believed himself to have inspired, you may be 
sure the lively scoundrel was not a little flattered 
at his imaginary conquest. He debated, therefore, 
in his self-complacent reveries, whether he should 
take prompt advantage of the weakness of his vic- 
tim, or pique her by the malice of suspense. He 
chose the latter taetique, and, with a happy self- 
esteem,-reserved the transports of his confession 
to reward the longings and agitations of a protract- 
ed fam, ae ordeal. 

hus Blassemare was in his glory, superintend- 
ing the preparations for a fée, which left him 
nothing in prodigality and magnificence to desire ; 
enjoying, at the same time, the delightful con- 
sciousness of having placed, without an effort, the 
prettiest woman in France at his feet, and the pi- 
quant sense, beside, of his little treason against 
old Le Prun. 

Thus matters proceeded ; but, strange to say, 
while the evening for which all these preparations 
were being made was still more than a week dis 
tant, Madame Le Prun, whose impatience of even 
that brief delay had been unspeakable, on a sudden 
lost all her interest in the affair. Such, alas! is 
the volatility, the caprice, of women. ‘The object 
for sake of which she had led poor Le Prun a 
dog’s life for so long, was now presented to her, 
and she turned from it with indifference, if not with 
disgust. This would, indeed, have been very pro- 
voking to Le Prun himself, had he been just then 
upon speaking terms with his wife; but not ha 
pening to be so, and being in no mood to talk 
about her further to his gay familiar, Blassemare, 
he was wholly ignorant of those feminine fluctua- 
tions of interest and of liking which Blassemare 
himself did not fully comprehend. The “ar 
was so abrupt as to excite his surprise. Her 
apathy, too, was unaccompanied by ill-temper, and 
was obviously so genuine, that he could hardly be- 
lieve it affected merely to pique him. We are 
disposed to think there was a powerful, but mys- 
terious, cause at work in this change. 

It was just about this time that one night, Julie, 
having sat up rather later than usual, and intend- 
ing to bid Puciile good night, if she were still 
awake, entered her suite of apartments, and ap- 
proached her dressing-room door. She heard her 
rush across the floor, as she did so, and, with a 
face of terror, she emerged from the door and stood 
before it, as if to bar ingress to the room. 

Julie was disconcerted and agitated by this ap- 
parition, and Lucille was evidently, from what- 
ever cause, greatly terrified. The two girls con 
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fronted one another with pale and troubled looks. 
Lucille was white with fear, and, alas! as it seemed 
to her companion, with the agitation of guilt. 
Julie looked at her all aghast. 

*‘ Good-night, Julie, good-night,’’ she whispered, 
hurriedly. 

‘* Good-night,’’ answered she, “I fear I have 
interrupted—I mean, startled you.”’ 

‘* Good-night, good-night,’’ repeated Lucille. 

As Julie retreated across the lobby, she was 
overtaken by Lucille, who placed her hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“Julie, will you hate me if J tell you all?” 
she said, in great agitation, as she hurried with 
her into her apartment. 

‘* Hate you, Lucille! How could I hate my 
dear friend and companion?” 

“Friend, O yes, friend; what a friend I have 
proved to you!” 

** Come, come, you must not let yourself be ex- 
cited ; you know you are my friend, my only friend 
and confidanie, and you know I love you.” 

Lucille covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed or shuddered violently.. Julie embraced and 
kissed her tenderly ; but, in the midst of these ea- 
resses, her unhappy friend threw her arms about her 
neck, and, looking earnestly in her face for a few 
seconds, drew her passionately to her heart and 
kissed her, murmuring as she did so— 

** No, no; she never could forgive me.”’ 

And, so saying, she tiournfully betook herself 
away, leaving Ju}ie a prey to all manner of vague 
and perplexing alarms. 

hatever was the cause of Lucille’s profound 
mental agitation, it was an impenetrable mystery 
to Julie. Blessemare obviously did not know what 
to make of it; and as the féte drew near without 
eliciting any corresponding interest on her part, 
Julie, who had observed with pleasure the delight 
with which at first she had anticipated the event, 
was dismayed and astonished at the change. As 
often as slie had endeavored to recall her to the 
topic so strangely approached, and inexplicably re- 
coiled from, upon the occasion we have just de- 
scribed, Lucille repulsed her curiosity, or at least 
evaded it with entire and impenetrable secrecy. 
Finding, therefore, that the subject was obviously 
distasteful to her, she forebore to return to it, and 
contented herself with recording the broken con- 
versation of the night in question among the other 
unexplained mysteries of her life. 

** Well, Lucille,”’ she said to her one day, as 
they were walking upon the terrace together, and 
interrupting by the remark a long and gloomy si- 
lence, ‘* you do not seem to enjoy the prospect of 
the gay night which my uncle has prepared, now 
that it approaches, half so much as you did in the 
distance,’ 

** Enjoy it? no, no.” 

** But you longed for such an occasion.”’ 

** Perhaps, Julie, 1 had reasons ; perhaps it was 
not al! caprice.”’ 

** But do you not still enjoy the prospect '— 
surely it has not lost all its charms?’ 

«1 say, Julie, I had reasons—that is, perhaps I 
had—for wishing it. I have none now.” 

** Well, but it seems to me it positively de- 
presses you. Surely, if it were merely indifferent, 
it need not distress ‘you.”’ 

‘* Ah, Julie, Julie, we are strange creatures ; we 
know not ourselves, neither our strength nor our 


combinations solve the problem, and show us the 
sad truth.” 

**It seems to me,’’ said Julie, with a gentle 
smile, ‘‘ you take a wondrous moral tone in treating 
of a ball, my pretty sage ; and, notwithstanding all 
you say, I suspect you like a féte as well as most 
young women.”’ 

“Julie, when I tell you honestly 1 hate it—that 
I would gladly be hidden in the roof or the cellar of 
the loneliest tower in the chateau upon that evening, 
you will cease to suspect me of so poor a dissimula- 
tion. Honestly, then, and sadly, these crowded fes- 
tivities, I expected but a short time since with so 
much delight, are now not only indifferent to me, but 
repulsive. 1 no longer wish to meet and mix with 
people ; the idea, on the contrary, depresses, nay, 
even terrifies me.”” 

** Lucille, you are hiding something from me.”’ 

** Hiding !—no, nothing—that is, nothing but my 
own thoughts, the images of my reflections ; noth- 
ing, dear Julie, that it would not render you un- 
happy to hear. Why should I throw upon your 
mind the gloom and shadows of .my own !”’ 

‘* But perhaps your troubles are fantastic and un- 
real ; and, were you to confide in me, | might con- 
vince you that they are so.”’ 

** Julie, they are real.”’ 

‘* So thinks everybody who is haunted by chime- 
ras.”’ 

“These are none. Oh, Julie! would I could 
tell you all. The agony of the relation would be 
in some sort recompensed by having one human 
being to tell all my thoughts to. But it cannot be; 
it is quite, quitc impossible.”’ 

‘* This impossibility is also one of the imagina- 
tion.” 

** No, no, Julie; the effort to repose this confi- 
dence would destroy all confidence between us. I 
have said enough—let us speak of other matters. 
My innermost grief, be it what it may, I must en- 
dure alone. Julie, it is a hard condition; but I 
must and will—alone.”’ 

Here they were interrupted by Blassemare, who 
gayly joined them, with a prayer that they would 
resolve a momentous difficulty by deciding upon 
the best site for one of his principal batteries of 
fire-works ; and so with little good-will they sur- 
rendered themselves for a quarter of an hour to the 
guidance and the light sarcastic conversation of the 
master of the revels, with whom, fi the present, 
we shall leave them. 


X.-——-THE FETE. 


Ar length the eventful night arrived—a beauti- 
fal, still, star-lit night. You may fancy the splen- 
dor of the more than royal festivities. What a 
magnificent levee of gayety, rank, beauty! What 
unexampled illuminations !—what fantastic and in- 
exhaustible ingenuity of pyrotechnics! How the 
gorgeous suites of ea fe laughed with the brilliant 
crowd! How the terraces, arched and lined with 
soft-colored lamps, reéchoed with gay laughter or 
murmured flatteries! What an atmosphere it was 
of rosy hues, of music, and ceaseless hum of hu- 
man enjoyment! For miles around, the wandering 
peasants beheld the wide, misty, prismatic circle 
that over-arched the enchanted ground, and heard 
the silver harmonies and drumming thunders of 
the orchestras floating over the woods, and filling 
the void darkness with sounds of unseen festivities. 
In such a scene all are in good-humor—all wear 





weakness, our good nor our evil, until time and 


their best looks. Each finds his appropriate amuse- 
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ment. The elegaut gamester discovers his cards 
and his companions; the garrulous find listeners ; 
the gossip retails, and imbibes, from a hundred 
sources, all the current scandal; vanity finds in- 
cense—beauty adoration ; the young abe love, or 
dance, or in groups give their spirits play in pleas- 
antries, and raillery, and peals of animated laugh- 
ter; their elders listen to the music, or watch the 
cards, or in a calmer fashion converse; while all, 
each according to his own peculiar taste, find what- 
ever pleases their palate best. Whatever is rarest, 
most fantastic—things only dreamed of—the epicu- 
rean connoisseur has only to invoke, and, at a touch 
of the magic wand of Mammon, it is there before 
him. Wines, too—what-not, est-est, tokay, and 
all the rest, flowing from the inexhaustible tap of 
the same Mephistopheles, with his golden gimlet. 
All the demons of luxury riot there, and at your 
nod ransack the earth for a flavor or a flask; and 
place it before you, almost before your wish is 
uttered. It is, indeed, the Mahomet’s paradise of 
all true believers in the stomach, and worshippers 
of Bacchus. ‘Thus in a realized dream all eddies 
on in a delicious intoxication, and each is at once 
the recipient of enjoyment and the dispenser of 
good-humor, imbibing through every sense en- 
chanted fare, reflecting smiles, and radiating hi- 
larity. Each, indeed, becomes as it were a single 
glowing particle in the genial and brilliant mass, 
and tends to keep alive the general fire, from which 
he derives and to which returns at once light and 
geniality. It is admitted that he who has discov- 
ered the grand arcanum, and has the philosopher’s 
stone in his waisteoat-pocket, is, so to speak, ex 
officio, a magician. But M. Le Prun had no need 
of any svch discoveries. He had the gold itself, 
and was, therefore, a ready-made magician, and as 
such was worshipped accordingly with an oriental 
fanaticism. 

Monsieur Le Prun had, like other favorites of 
fortune in the latter days of the monarchy, pur- 
chased his patent of noblesse. Everybody knew 
that he was a parvenu; and rumor, as she is wont 
in such cases, had adorned his early history with 
so many myths and portents, that Niebuhr himself 
could hardly have distinguished between the fable 
and the truth. It was said and believed that he 
was a foundling—a gypsy’s son, a wandering beg- 
gar,a tinker Others had seen him in rags, sell- 
ing pencils a the steps between the Pont-Neuf 
and the Pont «u Change. Others, again, main- 
tained that he had for years filled the canine office 
of guide to an old blind mendicant, whose beat was 
about the Rue de Baubourg; and were even fur- 
nished with a number of pleasant anecdotes about 
his hardships and adroitness, while in this some- 
what undignified position. Indeed, the varieties of 
positions through which good Mother Gossip sent 
him were such, and so interminable, that a relation 
of half of them would alone make a library of fic- 
tion. But fortune had consecrated this mean and 
smutty urchin. He stood now worshipped in the 
awful glory of his millions, pedestalled on his 
money-bags, gilded from head to heel ; and what 
could the proudest noblesse upon earth do but 
forget and forgive the rags and hunger of his in- 
fancy, and come together, from the east and from 
the west, to drink of the cup of his enchantments, and 
ery, ‘‘ Long live King Solomon in all his glory?” 

‘* She is beautiful as a divinity,’’ exclaimed the 
gallant old Marquess de Fauteuil, who had just 
on leted an admiring survey of the fair Madame 

e Prun. 
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‘* Pretty—yes ; but she has the manners of a 
petite moine,”’ said the Duchess De la Cominade, 
an old flame of the marquis, who, in spite of her 
marriage and her mistakes, conceived her claims 
upon his devotions unabated. 

‘* And her little gossip, too, Le Prun’s niece, is 
a charming creature—an exquisitely contrived con- 
trast. By my word, this place deserves its name 
—is it not — the Chateau des Anges?”’ 

‘* Who is that young person whom Le Prun is 
leading towards them? He is the only man I have 
seen to-night whose dress is perfect ; and he looks 
like a hero of romance.”’ 

“'That'—eh?t Why that is the Marquis De 
Secqville.”’ 

** What! the horrid man who enslaves us all? I 
— not seen him for years—how very handsome 

is 99 

“Yes; and I fancy that melancholy air assists 
him very much in vanquishing the gentle sex. I 
once had a little vein of that myself.”’ 

**So you had,’’ murmured the duchess, with a 
tender smile of memory, and a little sigh. ‘* But 
is it not a madness of poor Le Prun to present that 
terrible man to his handsome young wife?” 

**He is to marry the niece—the affair is con- 
eluded. Poor little thing! she looks so frightened ; 
see—a little fluttered pigeon of Venus—it becomes 
her very much.”’ 

Meanwhile Le Prun and the marquis were ap- 
proaching Lucille and Julie, who were seated to- 
gether close to a window which opened to ihe floor, 
and admitted the soft summer air, charged with 
such sounds and perfumes as might have hovered 
among the evergreen groves of Calypso’s island. 

‘** He is coming,”’ said Julie, ‘** he is coming with 
my uncle.” 

** Who?” asked Lucille, looking coldly on the 
advancing figures. 

** My—my fiancé, the Marquis de Secqville,”’ 
whispered Julie, in trembling haste, blushiug, and 
dropping her eyes. 

** Oh, then, | must observe him carefully,’’ said 
Lucille, with an arch smile. 

a Do, and tell me honestly what you think of 
im.”’ 

‘Ha! little rogue, I see you are not quite s¢ 
indifferent as you pretend.”’ 

** My heart is indifferent—but—but he is very 
handsome—don’t you think so?” 

** Hush! here he is.” 

**] have the happiress, madame, to present 
Monsieur le Marquis de Secqville, with whom, as 
you are aware, we are about to have the honor of 
being nearly allied.”’ 

said Monsieur Le Prun, with a smile of con- 
jugal affection, which may, or may not, have been 
genuine. 

‘* | was not until now aware of the full extent 
of the honor and the happiness involved in that al- 
hance,”’ said the mirquis, with a glance of respect- 
ful admiration. 

Madame Le Prun acknowledged this little speech 
with a slight bow, and a cold and haughty smile. 

** You have been in the south lately?” 

** Yes, madame, with my regiment at Avignon.” 

‘* So he says,”’ interrupted the fermier-general, 
with a cunning leer; ‘‘ but his colonel swears he 
never saw him there.” 

‘Then either you or your colonel must be 
wrong,’’ said Madame Le Prun, drily. 

‘No, no, madame ; but Monsieur Le Prun likes 
a jest at my expense.” 
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“ Not at all,” said Le Prun, laughing ; ‘I pro- 
test D’ Artois, his colonel, vows he has not seen 
him for six months at least.”’ : 

“ They are in a conspiracy to quiz me.”’ 

«Then you were at Avignon ?’’ 

«‘ No such thing, I tell you; the fellow was 
about some mischief—ha! ha! ha!” 

«* He is resolved to laugh at me.” 

«« Yes, yes, I say he is a mischievous fellow— 
the most dangerous dog in France; and so shy 
that, by my word, it requires a shrewd fellow like 
myself to discover his rogueries.”’ 

** And so he deserves not only all my sins, but a 

t deal more.”’ 

““Stay—here is the Visconte de Charrebourg. 
Viseonte, this is the Marquis de Secqville, my 
future nephew.”’ 

The old viseonte looked closely and dubiously 
for a moment in the young man’s face. The mar- 
quis, on the contrary, seemed to have some little 
difficulty in suppressing a smile. 

«* But that I know I have not had the honor of 
meeting you before, I should but no doubt it is 
a family likeness. I knew your father when he 
was about your age, and a very handsome fellow, 
by my faith. Is his brother, the Conte de Cresse- 
ron, still living *”’ 

The old gentleman drew the marquis pay be- 
fore he had had time to pay his devoirs to Julie, 





who had shrunk at his approach into the back- | 


ground, and left the little group to themselves. 

** What do you think of him?’’ whispered Julie, 
resuming her place by Lucille. 

** He is pretty well.” 

‘* Monsieur le Marquis is a handsome man,”’ said 
Blassemare, who at that moment joined them ; and, 
addressing Lucille, ‘* You have seen him before ?”’ 

‘* J?—no. He has just been presented to me for 
the first time.”’ 

** And you think him———”’ 

‘* Rather handsome—indeed, decidedly handsome ; 
but, somehow, his melancholy spoils him. But I 
forgot, Julie—I ask your pardon, my pretty niece, 
for criticizing your hero. Remember, however, I 
admit his beauty, though I ean’t admire him.” 

There is no truth of which we have been re- 
minded with such unnecessary reiteration, as the 
pretty obvious fact that every human enjoyment 
must, sooner or later, come to an end. The féte at 
the Chateau des Anges had no exemption from this 
Jaw of nature and necessity. Musicians, cooks, 
artists, and artisans of all sorts, gradually disap- 
peared. At length the last equipage whirled down 
the great avenue, and a stillness and void, more 
mournful from the immediate contrast, supervened. 

The windows were closed—the yawning ser- 
vants betook themselves to their beds, and the an- 
gel of “e. waved his downy wings over the old 
chateau. he genius of Blassemare was of that 
electric sort which is not easily unexcited. He 
could no more have slept than he could have trans- 
formed himself into one of the stone Tritons of the 
fountain by which in the moonlight he now stood 
alone. Blassemare had had a magnificent triumph ; 
so well-contrived an entertainment had never, per- 
haps, been known before ; and, like certain great 
generals, he felt desirous to visit the field of his 
victory after the heat of action was over. 

Monsieur Le Pran was also wide awake and 
astir from other causes. No vein of Blassemare’s 
excitement—not even jealousy, nor conscience, nor 
any mental malady—kept him waking. The cause 











Now it happened that both these worthies were 
walking unconsciously almost side by side—Le 
Prun along the summit, and Blassemare along the 
base, of the beautiful terrace which stretched in 
front of the windows of the chateau. 

There was a little receding court which lay in 
front of Madame Le Prun’s windows, which were 
furnished with a heavy stone baleony. On the side 
opposite was a high wall, which divided the pleas- 
ure-grounds from the wild, wooded park that lay 
immediately beyond, and in this was a door with a 
private key and a spring lock. 

Now it happened that both Monsieur Le Prun 
and the Sieur de Blassemare, as they approached 
this point, amid the fumes of expiring lamps and 
the wreak of fireworks, heard certain sounds of an 
unexpected sort. These were, in fact, human 
voices, conversing in earnest but suppressed tones— 
so low, indeed, that were it not for the breathless 
stillness of the night they would have been unheard. 

** Sacre !’’ muttered Le Prun, looking up like a 
toothless old panther. 

‘Ma foi! what's this?’’ whispered Blassemare, 
whose jealousy was also alarmed. 

The sounds continued—the eavesdroppers quick- 
ened their paces. Le Prun was, however, unfor- 
tunately a little asthmatic, as sometimes happens to 
bridegrooms of a certain age, and, spite of all his 
efforts to hold it in, he could not contain a burst of 
coughing. 

Its efiect was magical. There supervened an 
instantaneous silence, followed by the dropping ofa 
heavy body upon the ground, as it seemed, under 
Madame Le Prun’s windows. The descent was, 
however, unfortunately made ; a dog evidently hurt, 
raised a frightful yelping, making the night addi- 
tionally hideous. Blassemare hurried up the steps, 
and at the top encountered Le Prun, running and 
panting, with his sword drawn. There was a 
sound, as of hastily closing the casement above the 
baleony—a light gleamed from it for an instant, 
and was extinguished—and, at the same moment, 
they beheld the dim figure of a man hurrying across 
the court, and darting through the opposite door, 
which shut with a crash behind him. 

‘* Thieves! robbers !’’ shouted Le Prun, dash- 
ing at the door. 

‘** Robbers! thieves!’’ cried a shrill voice of 
alarm from Madame Le Prun’s casement. 

** Horns! antlers !’’ hallooed Blassemare. 

** Robbers! robbers !”’ 

** Thieves! thieves !’’ 

The lady screamed, Le Prun bawled, Blassemare 
laughed. 

‘** He is gone, however,”’ said the latter, as soon 
as the explosion had a little subsided. ‘‘ Suppose 
we get the key, madame. Please throw us yours 
from the window. I promise to pink the burglar 
through the body. Quick—quick !”’ 

** Ay, ay,”’ thundered Le Prun, ‘‘ the key! the 
ke 57? 

Madame Le Prun was too much excited to get it 
in an instant. She ran here, and flew there—she 


‘screamed and rummaged. Le.Prun stormed. A 


key was at last thrown out, amid prayers and im- 
precations. How provoking !—it was a wrong one. 
Another effort—a new burst of execration from Le 
Prun—another fit of laughter from Blassemare— 
more screaming and pressing from the window— 
and all accompanied by the sustained yelping of the 
injured lap-dog. 

** Here it is—this must be it,”’ and another key 


of his vigilance was, simply, his late supper and | clangs and jingles on the ground. 
‘* Yes, this time it is the right key. The door 


an indigestion. 
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flies open—Le Prua rushes puffing the 
bushes. Blassemare sees something drop glitter- 
ing to the ground as the door and 
a litle rag of velvet; he says nothing, but pockets 
it, and joins the moonlight chase. 

It is all in vain. Le Prun, perspiring and 

rple, his passion as swollen as his veins, know- 
ing not what to think, but fearing everything, stag- 
gered back, silent and exhausted ; Blassemare also 
silent—no longer laughing—abstracted, walks with 
knit brows, and compressed lips, beside him. 

** Of course,”’ said Blassemare, “* you have the 
fullest reliance upon the honor of your wife ?”’ 

Monsieur Le Prun growled an inarticulate curse 
or two, and Blassemare whistled a minuet. 

** Come, my dear Le Prun,”’ he resumed, “ let us 
be frank ; you are uneasy.” 

** About what?” 

** Madame Le Prun.” 

** She is not injured ?”’ 

** No, but a 

** Ah, she ’s in league with the thieves, maybe *” 
said Le Prun, with an agitated sneer. 

** Precisely so,"’ answered Blassemare, with a 
cold laugh. 

**T know what you think, and I know what J 
think,’’ replied Le Prun, with suppressed fury. 

His suspicions were all awake ; he was bursting 
with rage, and looked truly infernal. 

** On the faith of a gentleman,” said Blassemare, 
with a changed tone, ‘‘ I cannot be said to think 
mything about the affair. I have my doubts, 
but that is all. Wemen are naturally suspicious ; 
but, after all, there are such things as thieves and 
housebreakers.”’ 

Le Prun said nothing, but looked black and icy 
as the north wind. 

* At all events,’’ said Blassemare, *‘ we men of 
the world know how to deal with affairs of this 
sort; so long as any uncertainty exists, put osten- 
sibly the best possible construction upon it. ‘Thus 
much is due to one’s dignity in the eyes of the pub- 
lic; and in private we may prosecute inquiries 
unsuspected, and with the greater likelihood of 
success.” 

** | know the world as well as you, Blassemare. 
I’m sick of your tone of superiority and advice. I 
know when to respeet and when to defy the world. 
A man can no more make a fortune without tact 
than he can lose one without folly.”’ 

** Well, well,’’ aid Blassemare, who was used 
to an occasional rebuff, and regarded a gruff word 
from his principal no more than he did the buaz of 
a beetle, ‘‘ 1 know all that very well; but you, 
robust fellows, with millions at your back, are less 
likely to 1>spect those subtle and delicate influences 
which sometimes, notwithstanding, carry mischief 
with thein, than we poor, sensitive valetudinarians, 
without a guinea in our pockets ; and if you will 
permit me, I will, when I return to-day, sift the 
matter fur you. 1 understand woman ; it is an art 
in itself, though not perhaps a very high one. 
A careless conversation with Madame Pron 
will let me further into the mystery, than a year 
— in accumuiating circumstantial evidence. 

ou may rely on the result.”’ 


The fermier-general uttered something between 
a growl! and a grunt, which might or might not 
convey assent ; and, waving Blassemare towards the 


the terrace alone; and sat 
e steps at the further end. 


house, walked alon 
himself down upon 





The mental torpor which supervenes under 
sudden disasters was not, in the case of the fermier- 
general, without its dreamy groups of ugly images 
in prospect. As the light broke, and the darkness 
began to melt eastward into soft crimson mists and 
streaks of amber, Monsieur Le Prun rose stiffly 
from his hard, cold seat, and, with the slow step of 
a man irresolute and oppressed with profound 
— and mortification, sere to return home- 
ward. 

‘* Robbers !—thieves !’? he muttered bitterly. 
‘* How glibly the traitress echoed the ery! The 
rascal Blassemare gave the true alarm—she did not 
echo that. D—— her, and d—— him! Robbers, 
indeed ! Thieves !—very like. I know what they 
came a-thieving for. Upon her balcony—talking 
in murmurs—the candle extinguished in such a 
devil of a hurry—the ready cry of ‘ Thieves’—the 
spring door open for his flight—and the long 
delay to find the key. Bah! what proofs are 
wanting ?”’ 

He heard just at this point a cracked voice 
singing a gay love verse from an open window. 
He kuew the voice ; every association connected 
with the performance and the performer jarred upon 
his nerves. 

It was indeed the Visconte de Charrebourg, some 
of whose early gayety had returned with his good 
fortune. He had, such was the pride of his rich 
son-in-law, a little household of his own, and kept 
his state and his own exorbitantly early hours in a 
suite of rooms assigned him, through one of whose 
windows, arrayed in a velvet cap and gown of bro- 
cade, he was rivalling the lark and greeting the 
tising sun, and, while sipping his chocolate in the 
intervals, moved, with the nimble irregularity of 
idle and active-minded age, about his apartment. 

** Well, sir, a pleasant affair this!” cried a harsh 
voice, interrupting his cheery occupation ; and on 
looking round he saw the purple and sinister face 
- the fermier-general looming through the win- 

ow. 

‘* What affair?” asked the viseonte, in unfeigned 
astonishment, for he had been quite certain that 
his werthy son-in-law was quietly in his bed. 

** Your daughter’s conduct.” 

** What of her ?”’ 

** Just this—she is a '? and, with the term 
of outrage, Le Prun uttered a forced laugh of fury. 

‘*] eannot have heard you aright: be kind 
enough to repeat that.”’ 

There was a certain air of a me menace in 
this little h, which drove Le Prun beyond all 
patience. He repeated the imputation in language 
still grosser. ‘This was an insult which the ancient 
blood of the Charrebourgs could not tolerate, and 
the visconte taunted him with the honor which 
one of his house had done him in mingling their 
pure blood with that of a ‘* roturier.”” Then came 
the obvious retort, ‘‘beggar,’’ and even ‘* trickster,” 
retaliated bv a torrent of scarcely articulate scorn 
ana exeeration, and an appeal to the sword, which, 
with brutal contempt, (while at the same time, never- 
theless, he recoi ney cane a step or two from 
the window,) the wealthy plebeian retorted by 
threatening to arrest him for the sums he had ad- 
vanced. Prun had the best of it; he left the 
outraged visconte quivering and shrieking like an 
old woman in a frenzy. It was some comfort to 
have wrapt another in the hell-fire that tormented 
himself. 
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From a forthcoming work by Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 
DIVORCE OF JOSEPHINE. 


Nagotron had become very strongly attached 
to his little grandchild, the son of Hortense, and 
of his brother, Louis, the King of Holland. The 
boy was extremely beautiful, and developed all 
those noble and spirited traits of character which 
delighted the emperor. Napoleon had apparently 
determined to make this young prince his heir. 
This was so generally the understanding, both in 
France and in Holland, that Josephine was quite 
at her ease, and serene days again dawned upon 
her heart. 

Early in the spring of 1807, this child, upon 
whom such destinies were depending, then five 
years of age, was seized suddenly and violently 
with the croup, and in a few hours died. The 
blow fell upon the hear’ of Josephine with most 
appalling power. Deep as was her grief at the 
loss of the child, she was overwhelmed with uncon- 
trollable anguish, in view of those fearful conse- 
quences, which she shuddered to contemplate. She 
knew that Napoleon loved her fondly. But she 
also knew the strength of his ambition, and that he 
would make any sacrifice of his affections, which, 
in his view, would subserve the interests of his 
power and his glory. For three days she shut her- 
self up in her room, and was continually bathed in 
tears. 

The sad intelligence was conveyed to Napoleon 
when he was far from home, in the midst of the 
Prussian campaign. He had been victorious— 
almost miraculously victorious—over his enemies. 
He had gained accessions of power, such as in the 
wildest dreams of youth he had hardly imagined. 
All opposition to his sway was now apparently 
crushed. Napoleon had become the Creator of 
Kings, and the proudest monarchs of Europe were 
constrained to do his bidding. It was in an hour 
of exultation that the mournful tidings reached 
him. He sat down in silence, buried his face in 
his hands, and for a long time seemed lost in the 
most painful musings. He was heard mournfully 
end anxiously to repeat to himself, again and again, 
**To whom shall | leave all this?’”? The struggle 
in his mind between his love for Josephine and his 
ambitious desire to found a new dynasty, and to 
transmit his name and fame to all posterity, was 
fearful. It was manifest in his pallid cheek, in his 
restless eye, in the loss of appetite and of sleep. 
But the stern will of Bonaparte was unrelenting in 
its purposes. With an energy, which the world 
has never seen surpassed, he had chosen his part. 
Tt was the purpose of his soul—the lofty purpose 
before which everything had to bend—to acquire 
the glory of making France the most illustrious, 

werful, and happy nation earth had ever seen. 

or this he was ready to sacrifice comfort, ease, 
and his sense of right. For this he was ready to 
sunder the strongest ties of affection. 

Josephine knew Napoleon. She knew the power 
of his ambition. With almost insupportable an- 
guish she wept over the death of this child, upon 
whose destinies her own seemed to be so fearfully 
blended, and, with a trembling heart, she awaited 
her husband's return. Mysterious hints began to 
fill the journals of the contemplated divorce, and 
of the alliance of Napoleon with various princesses 
of foreign courts. In October, 1809, Napoleon re- 
turned from Vienna. He greeted Josephine with 
the greatest kindness, but she soon perceived that 
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his mind was ill at ease, and that he was ponder- 
ing the dreadful question. He appeared sad and 
embarrassed. He had frequent private interviews 
with his ministers. A P omivs feeling of constraint 
pervaded the court. Napoleon scarcely ventured 
to look upon his wife, as if apprehensive that the 
very sight of one he had loved so well might cause 
him to waver in his firm purpose. Josephine was 
in a state of the most feverigh aaliciteds, and yet 
was compelled to appear calm and unconstrained. 
As yet she had only some forebodings of her im- 
pending doom. She watched, with most excited 
apprehensions, every movement of the emperor’s 
eye, every intonation of his voice, every sentiment 
he uttered. Each day some new and trivial in- 
dication confirmed her fears. Her husband became 
more reserved ; absented himself from her society ; 
the private access between their apartments was 
closed; he now seldom entered her room, and 
whenever he did so he invariably knocked. And 
yet not one word had passed between him and Jo- 
sephine upon the fearful subject. Whenever Jo- 
sephine heard the sound of his approaching foot- 
steps, the fear that he wascoming with the terrible 
announcement of separation immediately caused 
such violent palpitation of the heart, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that she could totter 
across the floor, even when supporting herself b 
leaning against the walls and catching at the arti- 
cles of furniture. 

The months of October and November passed 
away, and while the emperor was discussing with 
his cabinet the alliance into which he should enter, 
he had net summoned courage to break the subject 
to Josephine. The evidence is indubitable that he 
experienced intense anguish in view of the separa- 
tion; but this did not influence his iron will to 
swerve from its purpose. The grandeur of his 
fame and the magnitude of his power were now 
such, that there was not a royal family in Europe 
which would not have felt honored in conferring 
upon him a bride. It was at first contemplated 
that he should marry some princess of the Bourbon 
family, and thus add to the stability of his throne 
by conciliating the royalists of France. A princess 
of Saxony was proposed. Some weighty consid- 
erations urged an alliance with the majestic em- 
pire of Russia, and some advances were made to 
the court of St. Petersburg, having in view a sister 
of the Emperor Alexander. It was at length de- 
cided that proposals should be made to the court 
of Vienna, for Maria Louise, daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

At last the fatal day arrived for the announce- 
ment to Josephine. It was the last day of Novem- 
ber, 1809. The emperor and empress dined at 
Fontainbleau alone. She seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment that her doom was sealed, for all that 
day she had been in her retired apartment weeping 
bitterly. As the dinner hour approached, she 
bathed her swollen eyes and tried to regain com- 

sure. They sat down at the table in silenee. 

apokcon did not speak. Josephine could not trust 
her voice to utter a word. Neither of them even 
feigned to eat. Course after course was brought 
in and removed untouched. A mortal paleness re- 
vealed the anguish of each heart. Napoleon, in 
his embarrassment, mechanically, and apparently 
unconsciously, kept striking the edge of his glass 
with his knife, while lost in thought. A more 
melancholy meal was probably never witnessed. 
The attendants around the table caught the infec- 
tion, and gazed in motionless silence. At last the 
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ceremony of dinner was over, the attendants were 
dismissed, and Napoleon and Josephine were alone. 
Another moment of most painful silence ensued, 
when the emperor, pale as death, and trembling in 
every nerve, arose and approached Josephine. He 
took her hand, and, placing it upon his heart, 
said : 

** Josephine ‘ my own good Josephine! you 
know how I have loved you. It is to you alone 
that I owe the few moments of happiness I have 
known in this world. Josephine! my destiny is 
stronger than my will. My dearest affections must 
yield to the interests of France!” 

Josephine’s brain reeled; her blood ceased to 
circulate ; she fainted and fell lifeless upon the floor. 
Napoleon, alarmed, threw open the door of the 
saloon and called for help. Attendants from the 
ante-room immediately entered. Napoleon took a 
taper from the mantle, and, uttering not a word, 
but pale and trembling, motioned to the Count de 
Beaumont to take the empress in his arms. She 
was still unconscious of everything, but began to 
murmur in tones of anguish, ‘* Oh, no! you can- 
not surely do it. You would not kill me!” 

The emperor led the way through a dark pas- 
sage to the private staircase which conducted to the 
apartment of the empress. ‘The agitation of Na- 
poleon seemed now to increase. He attered some 
incoherent sentences abéata violent nervous attack, 
and finding the stairs too steep and narrow for the 
Count de Beaumont to bear the body of the help- 
less Josephine unassisted, he gave the light to an 
attendant, and, supporting her lim»s himself, they 
reached the door of her bed-room. Napoleon, 
then dismissing his male attendants, and, laying 
Josephine upon her bed, rang for her waiting wo- 
men. He hung over her with an expression of the 


most intense affection and anxiety until she began 


to revive. But the moment consciousness seemed 
returning he left the room. Napoleon did not 
even throw himself upon his bed that night. He 

aced the floor until the dawn of the morning. 
The royal surgeon, Corvisart, passed the night at 
the bedside of the empress. Geary hour the rest- 
less yet unrelenting emperor called at her door to 
inquire concerning her situation. 

‘*On recovering from my swoon,’’ says Jose- 
phine, ‘I perceived that Corvisart was in attend- 
ance, and my poor daughter Hortense weeping 
over me. No! no! I cannot describe the horror 
of my situation during that night. Even the in- 
terest he affected to take in my sufferings seemed 
to me additional cruelty. How much reason had 
1 to dread becoming an empress !”’ 

A fortnight now passed away, during which 
Napoleon and Josephine saw but little of each other. 
During this time there occurred the anniversary 
of the coronation and of the victory of Austerlitz. 
Paris was filled with rejoicing. The bells rang 
their merriest peals. The metropolis was reful- 
gent with illumination. In these festivities Jose- 
phine was compelled to appear. She knew that 
tie sovereigns and princes then assembled in Paris 
were informed of her approaching disgrace. In 
all these sounds of triumph she heard but the knell 
of her own doom. And though a careful observer, 
in her moistened eye and her pallid cheek, would 
have observed indications of the secret woe which 
was consuming her heart, her habitaal affabilit 
and grace never in public for one moment forsoo 
her. Hortense, languid and sorrow-stricken, was 
with her mother. Eugene was also summoned 
from Italy by the melancholy duty attending the 
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divorce. His first interview was with his mother. 
From the saloon he went directly to the cabinet 
of Napoleon, and inquired of the emperor if he 
had decided the question of a divorce from his 
mother. Napoleon, who was most strongly at- 
tached to Eugene, made no reply, but pressed his 
hand as an expression that it was so. Eugene 
withdrew his hand and said : 

‘Sire! in that case, permit me to withdraw 
from your service.” 

‘* How !”’ exclaimed Napoleon sadly, “ will you, 
Eugene, my adopted son, leave me ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sire,’ Eugene firmly replied. ‘* The 
son of her who is no longer empress cannot re- 
main viceroy. I will follow my mother into her 
retreat. She must now find her consolation in her 
children.”’ 

Napoleon was not without feelings. Tears filled 
his eyes. In a mournful voice, tremulous with 
emotion, he replied : 

‘* Eugene, you know the stern necessity which 
compels this measure. And will you forsake me? 
Who then—should I have a son, the object of my 
desires and preserver of my interests—who would 
watch over the child when I am absent? If I die, 
who will prove to him a father? Who will bring 
him up? Who is to make a man of him?”’ 

Eugene was deeply affected, and taking Napo- 
leon’s arm, they retired and conversed a long time 
together. The noble Josephine, ever sacrificing 
her own feelings to promote the happiness of oth- 
ers, urged her son to remain the friend of Napo- 
leon. ‘* The emperor,’’ she said, ‘* is your ben- 
efactor, your more than father, to whom you are 
indebted for everything, and to whom, therefore, 
you owe a boundless obedience.” 

The fatal day for the consummation of the 
divorce at length arrived. It was the fifteenth day 
of December, eighteen hundred and nine. Napo- 
leon had assembled al] the kings, princes, and 
princesses, who were members of the imperial 
family, and also the most illustrious officers of the 
empire, in the grand saloon of the Tuileries. 
Every individual present was oppressed with the 
melancholy grandeur of the occasion. Napoleon 
thus addressed them : 

**'The political interests of my monarchy, the 
wishes of my people, which have constantly guided 
my actions, require that I should transmit to an 
heir, inheriting my love for the people, the throne 
on which Providence has placed me. For many 
years I have lost all hopes of having children by 
my beloved spouse, the Empress Josephine. It is 
this consideration which induces me to sacrifice the 
sweetest affections of my heart, to consult oily the 
good of my subjects, and desire the dissolution 
of our marriage. Arrived at the age of forty 

ears, I may indulge a reasonable hope of living 
ong enough to rear, in the spirit of my own 
thoughts and disposition, the children with which 
it may please Providence to bless me. God knows 
what such a determination has cost my heart ; but 
there is no sacrifice which is above my courage 
when it is proved to be for the interests of France. 
Far from Caving any cause of complaint, [ have 
nothing to say, but in praise of the attachment and 
tenderness of my beloved wife. She has embel- 
lished fifteen years of my life, and the remembrance 
of them will be forever engraven on my heart. 
She was crowned by my hand. She shall retain 
always the rank and title of empress. Above all, 
let her never doubt my feelings, or regard me but 
as her best and dearest friend.’ 
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Josephine, her eyes filled with tears, with a fal- 
tering voice, replied : 

‘* T respond to all the sentiments of the emperor, 
in consenting to the dissolution of a marriage which 
henceforth is an obstacle to the happiness of France, 
by depriving it of the blessing of being one day 
governed bv the descendants of that great man, 
evidently raised up by Providence to efface the 
evils of aterrible revolution, and to restore the altar, 
the throne, and social order. But his marriage 
will, in no respect, change the sentiments of my 
heart. ‘The emperor will ever find in me his best 
friend. I know what this act, commanded by policy 
and exalted interests, has cost his heart; but we 
both glory in the sacrifices we make for the good 
of our country. I feel elevated in giving the 
greatest proof of attachment and devotion that was 
ever given upon earth.”’ 

Such were the sentiments which were expressed 
in public. But in private Josephine surrendered 
herself to the unrestrained dominion of her anguish. 
No language can depict the intensity of her woe. 
For six months she wept so incessantly that her eyes 
were nearly blinded with grief. Upon the ensuing 
day the counsel were again assembled in the grand 
saloon ta witness the legal consummation of the 
divorce. The emperor entered the room dressed 
in the imposing robes of state, but pallid, careworn 
and wretched. Low tones of voice, harmonizing 
with the mournful scene, filled the room. Napoleon, 
apart by himself, leaned against a pillar, folded his 
arms upon his breast, and, in perfect silence, appar- 
ently lost in gloomy thought, remained motionless 
as a statue. A circular table was placed in the 
centre of the apartment, and upon this there was a 
writing apparatus of gold. A vacant arm-chair 
stood before the table. Never did a multitude gaze 
upon the scaffold, the block, or the guillotine, with 
more awe than the assembled lords and ladies in 
this gorgeous saloon contemplated these instruments 
of a more dreadful execution. 

At length the mournful silence was interrupted 
by the opening of a side door, and the entrance of 
Josephine. The pallor of death was upon her brow, 
and the submission of despair nerved her into a tem- 
porary calmness. She was leaning upon the arm 
of Hortense, who, not possessing the fortitude of 
her mother, was entirely unable to control her feel- 
ings, but, immediately upon entering the room, 
burst into tears, and continued sobbing most conr- 
vuisively. The whole assembly rose upon the 
entrance of Josephine ; all were moved to tears. 
With that grace which ever distinguished her 
movements, she advanced silently to the seat ” a 
vided for her. Sitting down, and leaning her fore- 
head upon her hand, she listened to the reading of 
the act of separation. Nothing disturbed the silence 
of the scene but the sobbings of Hortense, blended 
with the mournful tones of the reader’s voice. Eu- 
gene, in the mean time, had taken a position by his 
mother’s side. Silent tears were trickling down 
the cheeks of the empress. 

As soon as the reading of the act of separation 
was finished, Josephine tor a moment pressed her 
handkerchief to her weeping eyes, and then rising, 
in clear and musical, but tremulous tones, pro- 
nounced the vath of acceptance. She then sat 
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down, took the pen, and affixed her signature to the 
deed which sundered the dearest hopés and the 
fondest ties which human hearts can feel. Poor 
Eugene could endure this language no longer. 
His brain reeled, his heart ceased to beat, and he 
fell lifeless upon the floor. Josephine and Hor- 
tense retired with the attendants, who bore out the 
insensible form of the affectionate son and brother. 
it was a fitting termination of this mournful but 
sublime tragedy. 

But the anguish of the day was not yet over. Jo- 
sephine, half delirious with grief, had another scene 
still more painful to pass through, in taking a final 
adieu of him whe had been her husband. Josephine 
remained in her chamber in heart-rending, speech- 
less grief, until the hour in which Napoleon usual- 
ly retired for the night. The emperor, restless and 
wretched, had just placed himself in the bed from 
which he had ejected his most faithful and devoted 
wife, and the attendant was on the point of leaving 
the room, when the private door of his apartment 
was slowly opened, and Josephine tremblingly en- 
tered. Her eyes were swollen with grief; her hair 
dishevelled, and she appeared in all the dishabille 
of unutterable anguish. She tottered into the mid- 
dle of the room, and approached the bed—then ir- 
resolutely stopping, she burst into a flood of tears. 
A feeling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have 
arrested her steps—a consciousness that now she 
had no right to enter the chamber of Napoleon— 
but in another moment all the pent up love of her 
heart burst forth, and, forgetting everything, she 
threw herself upon the bed, clasped her arms 
around Napoleon’s neck, and exclaiming, ‘* My 
husband! my husband !’’* sobbed as though her 
heart were breaking. The imperial spirit of Na- 
poleon was for the moment entirely vanquished, 
and he also wept almost convulsively. He assured 
Josephine of his love, of ardent and undying love. 
In every way he tried to soothe and comfort her, and 
for some time they remained locked in each other's 
embrace. ‘The attendant was dismissed, and for an 
hour they continued in this last private interview. 
Josephine, then, in the experience of an anguish 
which few hearts have ever known, parted forever 
from the husband whom she had so long, so fondly, 
and so faithfully loved. 

The beautiful palace of Malmaison, which Napo- 
leon had embellished with every possible attraction, 
and where the emperor and empress had passed 
many of their happiest hours, was assigned to Jo- 
sephine for her future residence. Napoleon also 
settled upon her a jointure of about six hundred 
thousand dollars a year. She was alsostill to retain 
the title and rank of Empress Queen. 

The ensuing day, at eleven o’clock, all the house- 
hold of the Tuileries were assembled upon the 
grand staircase, and in the vestibule, to witness the 
departure of their beloved mistress from scenes 
where she had so long been the brightest ornament. 
Josephine descended, veiled from head to foot. 
Her emotions were too deep for utterance, and she 
waived an adieu to the affectionate and weeping 
friends who surrounded her. A close carriage, 
with six horses, was before the door. She entered 
it, sank back upon the cushions, buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and left the Tuileries forever. 
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WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 


Ow the 2d and 3d of October, at Miltown Malboy, 

in the parish of Kilfarboy, in the county of Clare, 
an inquest was held, the authentic report of which 
-reads more like a glimpse of the infernal regions 
than an incident of this upper world. If people 
used to point at Dante as he strode along, solemn 
and sad, and whispered, ‘‘ There goes the man 
who has seen hell,’’ we should almost expect to 
find travellers from the west coast of Ireland still 
dark with the horrors they have beheld. We are 
not anxious to predispose the mind of the reader 
to this or that view of this dismal affair, and of 
the system it appears to denote. When anything 
very shocking has happened, the first and the most 
natural wish of the public is to be exactly informed 
of the facts, and it gladly leaves causes and in- 
ferences for future discussion. What are the facts 
in this case? Our information is derived, not from 
the letter of a private correspondent, but from the 
notes of the inquest; so that if, as some critics are 
ever ready to suggest, there should be some exag- 
geration, it is the exaggeration of eye-witnesses, 
and of persons who shared the sufferings, and might 
easily have shared the death, that occasioned this 
inquiry. It is very easy, and to some slipshod 
thinkers exceedingly comfortable, to be able to dis- 
miss everything about Ireland as an exaggeration. 
If there be any in this narrative, at all events it is 
not ours or our correspondent’s. 

There is a parent workhouse at Ennistymon, 
and an auxiliary workhouse at Miltown, seven Lrish 
miles off. At the latter place there were a fort- 
night ago, and probably are now, among other 
paupers, a multitude of boys from five to fourteen. 
Our correspondent, who has visited and closely in- 
spected most of the unions in the west of Ireland, 
has several times described the sort of creature im- 
plied by a male pauper of those tender years, and, 
as his evidence is abundantly borne out by that of 
many other eye-witnesses, we see no reason to 
doubt it. These starving, and almost mouldering 
relics of humanity are penned by hundreds within 
yards and lofts, and subjected to the dreadful ex- 
periment—on how little human life may be pro- 
longed. Of the most meagre quality of food the 
smailest possible quantity is administered. When 
the victims of the experiment begin to droop rather 
too fast a little more is added, to be checked again 
when it is found to do more than keep body and 
soul together. ‘Tottering in a balance between 
just alive and actually dead, or rather, to use a 
common Irish ejaculation, ‘* dead alive,” the human 
subject rapidly and fearfully deteriorates. He be- 
comes dwarfish, stooping, and contracted. His 
arms are thin and pendant; his fingers long and 
bloodless. His eye becomes dim. His jaws and 
cheek-bones become brutishly prominent. His 
face is covered with a down suggestive of a more 
terrible degradation. A boy at fourteen acquires 
the sodden and careworn look of an old man. 
Smiles are unknown in this form of humanity. 
Even hope is not always there, and the natural af- 
factions are liable to be displaced by animal cravings. 
Witnesses assure us that as they beheld hundreds 
of these beings herded together, listless, unem- 
ployed, incapable of instruction, of religion, or of 
any human office, except those which are common 
to the lowest ranks of animal life, they were pos- 
sessed with a fearful foreboding as to the new 
generation of man thus sent upon the earth. In 
whose image have these beings been created? Into 
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what image have they been transformed? It is 
possible to estimate the heights to which humanity 
may ascend even in this sublunary sphere ; but we 
have not yet fathomed the degradation of which it 
is capable before, on the very verge of the brute 
creation, it is mercifully extinguished. Though 
human reason may be lost, happily brute instincts 
cannot be acquired, and when man sinks below 
manhood he ceases to exist. We declare that from 
that truth we derive our chief consolation when we 
contemplate the state of things at this day and 
hour in the west coast of Ireland. Eighty-five of 
these wretched beings, besides several men and 
women, were driven from the auxiliary to the parent 
workhouse, on Monday, the 30th ult., to be seen 
and ** checked’? by the Ballyvoughan guardians ; 
that is, to have their chargeability inquired into. 
The day was unusually “ hard,’’ raw, and cold. 
The herd left Ennistymon workhouse about eight 
in the morning, having been previously served 
with *‘ a few spoons of stirabout’’ a-head. Seven 
Irish miles are equal to ten English miles, and the 
poor creatures could not be got to the parent house 
till twelve or one o'clock. With the authorities 
of the union, assembled in that house, and inquiring 
into the cases of these living skeletons, not a soul 
of them—if we may venture to talk of their souls— 
had a morsel of food after walking ten miles on a 
few spoons of stirabout. They were kept fasting 
till five or six in the evening, and then driven back 
im the dark the same dreary ten miles to the auxili- 
ary house they had left in the morning. Let it not 
be forgotten that their ages ranged from five to 
fourteen. On the way they soon began to faint, 
and two of the younger ones becoming ineapable 
of proceeding, the porter took them up in his arms, 
when all the rest dropped or dispersed themselves, 
and could not that night be collected. Some felt 
themselves * falling dead,’’ others “‘ falling blind,”’ 
with weakness. Some managed to pilfer beans 
from the road-side, and perhaps saved their lives 
thereby. Many did not arrive at the auxiliary 
house till the next day. When the muster-roll 
was at last read in the morning, a child eleven 
years old was still missing. It afterwards tran- 
spired that, finding himself fainting from hunger, 
he had asked one of his companions to go into a 
house and get something to eat. This, however, 
under the circumstances, was a delirious request, 
and was not complied with. He still staggered on 
in the dark, exciting but little notice, where all 
were in much the same condition. At last a sound 
and a ery were heard. He had fallen with his skull 
against a wall. The blow was but trifling, but 
when his companions tried to raise him they could 
not, for they were faint, and he was quite dead. 
All the comment made by those who saw this dreary 
famine march was, that they wondered more had 
not perished, and that more certainly would have 
perished but for the care taken of them by the 
matron on their arrival. 

Now for the explanation as elicited on the in- 
quest. It was a matter of routine. In those 
gloomy shores, where society has sunk to its ny 
lowest organization, there is a vestige of order. It 


is the rule that paupers shall not be fed except from 


the house on which they are quartered. offi- 
cers of the parent house had once exercised a 
humane discretion and fed a batch of paupers from 
the auxiliary house on a similar occasion ; ‘where- 
upon the sem of the auxiliary house had repaid 
them in meal. Why the same thing was not done 
now—why the officers who conducted this pilgrim- 
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age of death did not take food with them, and why 
they did not come to some understanding on the 
point with the officers at the parent house, nobody 
can say. The whole affair is as confused and dark 
as the night in which the famished lad staggered 
and fell. All that is kaown is that he died of 
downright inanition. The surgical examination 
showed that in the stomach, not the head, was the 
cause of death. We have yet to learn how many 
of the others, equally famished and exhausted, have 

away since, without an inquest, without 
sympathy, and without even a cry. Our readers 
will make their own comment on the state of things 
here revealed. They will not ask for vengeance. 
By this time one has come to regard poor Dennis 
Kearin as taken away from the evil to come. Nor 
will the public be wise to ask for inquiry, ending, 
like that into the Kilrush evictions, in a series of 
monster reports. One reflection, however, all will 
make. Irish landlords cry aloud to heaven and 
earth that they are ruined by an extravagant and 
impolitic poor law. If our pity is to be in the ratio 
of their liberality, it will not be much. When 
they next plead for mercy we shall remember 
Dennis Kearin taking a few spoonfuls of stirabout, 
walking ten miles to be seen by the guardians, 
fasting in their presence five or six hours, and sent 
back ten miles in ‘‘ a hard, dark, and cold night,” 
to stagger, fall, and perish on the road. 
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Tue vicissitudes which mark the career or attend 
the reputation of public men have ever been a fa- 
vorite theme of moralists and poets. The possible 
destination of Cesar’s dust, or the actual decline of 
a Montfort or a Wolsey, has served to adorn many 
a tale; but such vicissitudes do not belong wholly 
to the past, and a statement which we copy to-day 
from an Irish newspaper shows that the contrast 
extends itself to all circumstances and all times, 
though the appropriateness of the change may vary 
with the character and value of the man. A short 
time ago some excursionists from Cork made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Daniel O’Connell, situate 
in the cemetery of Glasnevin, near Dublin. They 
found no memorial erected over the spot, and 
learned that the national monument was not at 
present forthcoming. Further inquiry discovered 
that the remains of the orator and patriot were held 
in pledge by the proprietors of the burial ground, 
who had never been reimbursed for their expendi- 
ture incurred in removing them from Genoa; as 
their guide in simple language expressed himself, 
‘* Until that money is paid the coffin will not be 
allowed away.” 

In tracing the history of Ireland from the legis- 
lative union to this day, it must be acknowledged 
that there was one monster agitation which above 
all others absorbed the minds of men, and one pre- 
eminent intellect which created and swayed the 
popular feeling. That agitation, beginning with 
Catholic emancipation, was latterly directed to a 
repeal of the union, and its presiding spirit was 
Daniel O'Connell ; nor was there ever a popular 
charlatan who obtained a more complete empire or 
enjoyed a longer rule over his fellow-men. Fora 
quarter of a century the hopes of the Irish peas- 
antry and the ambitions of the Irish Papists were 
centred in his person, and their devotion was equal 
to their hopes; yet at the moment of his highest 
influence an unbiassed judgment might have fore- 
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told that the decline would be on a par with the 
exaltation, and that a reputation based upon cajolery 
and used for selfish rather than national ends would 
one day collapse as suddenly as it had expanded. 
It is just possible to believe that O'Connell saw 
some prospect of eventual good to Ireland through 
the instrumentality of the excitement he raised ; it 
is just possible to believe that he thought, by work- 
ing on the fears or the interests of successive gov- 
ernments, to evoke some energy in behalf of his 
countrymen ; but this is the utmost that can be 
granted. It is not possible to suppose that he him- 
self judged repeal to be the true remedy for com- 
mercial stagnation or social wrong or political cor- 
ruption ; nay, it is known that more than once he 
offered to resign the great object which he had so 
often maintained to be the first and most sacred of 
Ireland’s demands. Without assigning to him all 
the subsequent evils—without —— it to his 
self-love, vanity, or arrogance that the Irish diffi- 
culty still exists, it may fairly be asserted that to 
the immediate object of raising and prolonging a 
tumult the regeneration of Ireland was postponed, 
and that in advocating useless or impossible meas- 
ures he was content to leave untouched errors 
which he saw aud dangers which he might have 
foreseen. At the very moment that he dilated so 
authoritatively upon the woes and sufferings of his 
country the tenants on his own estate were as mis- 
erably housed and as little cared for as any ts 
in the land, and, as events proved only too plainly 
before his death, real amelioration was not to be 
wrought by political agitations. The fact is, na- 
ture had given to O’Connell the true characteristics 
of a demagogue, and he determined not to reject 
the boon. rge of limb and loud of tongue, 
uniting to great physical powers a vursatile intel- 
lect, he called forth the excitability of the Irish 
ple to make it a stepping-stone to his own polit- 
ical influence. ‘l'o secure his ‘‘ rint’’ by flattering 
popular delusions, he changed with an easy reck- 
lessness from topic to topic, and from promise to 
promise ; at one time he proposed what was im- 
possible, at another time what was absurd—now a 
rege in College-green, now an exclusion of 
Cnglish manufactures. To keep up the feelings 
he had aroused, ‘‘ courts of arbitration,” ‘* pre- 
servative societies,’’ ‘* conciliation halls,’ ‘** tem- 
perance institutes,’’ were all adopted in turn; nor 
could the real character of his proceedings be better 
exposed than when some extravagance in attire 
was made the element of a new enthusiasm, and a 
full suit of Irish cloth or a green and gold cap of 
liberty adopted as the signal of coming deliverance 
from the Saxon. It is not enough ‘to say that the 
crowds whom his eloquence convened were but the 
most ignorant and the most excitable of the popu- 
lation; many—nay, thousands—followed in that 
train who ought not to have been insensible to the 
fallacies, which were often backed up by false- 
hoods, or the inutility, if not the criminality, of 
those monster agitations ; yet it may be that the 
believed in part what was so emphatically cutial, 
and hoped to realize what was so unscrupulously 
romised. At all events, Tara and Roscommon, 
ublin and Cork, witnessed the apparent concur- 
rence of every class to do honor to the name and 
celebrate the exertions of Daniel O’Connell. The 
delusion was one which time seemingly failed to 
dissipate, the affection and trust such as were the 
more lavished the more they were abused. And 
what, we may ask, was the opportunity then 





thrown away? What might not he have done for 
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the true regenerativn of Ireland who had power to 
rouse or tame the uncivilized Celts with a word— 
who could marshal or disband, exasperate or ap- 
pease, tens of thousands by half an hour’s ha- 
rangue! If O'Connell did not perceive that the 
crisis would be a social and not a political crisis, it 
was because he refused to believe a doctrine that 
contradicted his prepessessions and endangered his 
power. Undoubted as were his talents, in face of 
this simple circumstance they were disqualified, 
and ere his life ended he saw and knew the tatal 
misuse of occasion and influence. 

The true estimation of prominent characters is 
often long deferred. it is seldom that the general 
judgment for or against a man is pronounced with- 
in a few years of his decease. While the person, 
the manners, and the language still present them- 
selves vividly to the surviving friends, while the 
enthusiasm of partisans survives, and the dislike or 
jealousy of political adversaries is unforgotten, his 
memory is stil! reviled on one side, still adored on 
the other. It is left for posterity to revise either 
opinion, and to weigh his merits or demerits with 
more or less of impartiality before a definite place 
among criminals or worthies is assigned him. If 
conflicting opinions coincide to anticipate that judg- 
ment, it must be because the character of the man 
is revealed immediately on the subsidence of the 
passions which he evoked. Such a decision must 
be even more significant than one which is post- 
poned, must be conclusive once and forever in its 
condemnation or its approval, in proportion as it is 
immediate and unanimous. It is now scarcely 
three years since O'Connell died. Something of 
the melancholy prospect had made itself apparent 
ere he departed. His sun set in darkness and 
gloom, and the calamity which swept as with the 
besom of destruction the country which we are 
willing to believe he loved next desi tu hiinself may 
have accelerated, as it must have saddened, his last 
hours. Nay, we are told that latterly he could 
bear nv ailusion to the scene of his mistaken tri- 
umphs. His death called forth once more, and for 
the last time, the enthusiasm he had so often in his 
lifetime appealed to; bat the physical depression 
of Ireland forbade at that moment a deep or con- 
tinuous sentiment, and ere it had passed away 
Daniel O'Connell was forgotten. 

What more pertinent evidence could be adduced 
to show that the excitement of the day formed his 
claim to popularity, as it formed his title to con- 
sideration’ He whom a nation had, as it were, 
with one voice accepted as their liberator, the same 
nation in a few short years tacitly decided to for- 
get, though thousands thronged to his burial and 
millions wept for his decease. So entire and so 
speedy an oblivion passes all report of popular 
fickleness, and seems to com! an acknowledgment 
that the agitations of the Irish patriot have been 
justly and reasonably discredited. In word O’Con- 
nell promised everything to Ireland, in fact he ac- 
complished nothing ; and the subsequent calamity 
illustrated too signally the unreality of his preten- 
sions. We take the utter decline of his party and 
his influence to be the acknowledgment of this. It 
may be that the policy of his sons and the follies 
of some who were his partisans have united with 
the pressure of plain necessities to put an end to the 
farce so long enacted at Conciliation-hall ; but the 
contrast between the adoration and the abandonment 
is none the less. That the coffin of O’Conneil 
should be held in pawn is more than a neglect—it 
is a retribution. ‘The superstition has been over- 





THE GRAVE OF WORDSWORTH.—WHY CUMBERETH IT THE GROUND. 


thrown, and there are none of the old worshippers 
left to protest against the sacrilege or reinstate the 
disenthroned and degraded idol. 





Tue Grave or Worpswortu.—A letter in the 
Concord (N.H.) Statesman, written from Gras- 
mere, the former residence of the poet Wordsworth, 
thus describes the place of his interment : 

The church-yard in which Wordsworth is buried 
is one quarer of a mile from our lodging, and was 
reached by a foot path through a cultivated field, 
and beside a mountain stream, made, by artificial 
arrangements, to assume most agreeable forms,with- 
out, in the least, violating the order in which na- 
ture disposes its works ; and when we came near the 
ancient church around which repose the ancient dead 
of many generations, our course was over one of 
these time-honored bridges. The rivulet flows 
along the southern side of the churchyard, where 
a substantial wall resists the action of the water, 
and the earth is filled in so as to admit a grass 
4 extending to the water, and as high as the wall. 

his is no new disposal of the grounds; for trees 
of large growth line the brink of the stream, and all 
the surrounding circumstances afford evidence that 
the grounds have been, as now, for a long course of 
years. 

Wordsworth’s remains are in that corner or side 
of the inclosure nearest the stream ; beneath the 
trees and foliage there, and surrounded by all the 
objects which can possibly be combined to leave 
agreeable impressions when one has been among the 
resting-places of the dead. Near his grave are the 
toubstones of two children of the poet of lake and 
mountain ; in close connection is that of a nephew, 
and through the inclosure the * forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep,’’ gathered through the course of years 
within this reposing place of what remains of man 
when mortal has put on immortality. His grave is 
designated by a slab at each end—of a material 
closely resembling Welsh slate—painted black, 
and no way differing from others in the inclosure. 
They are not so high by half as some slabs erected 
in our state for persons of adult age ; but much thick- 
er, and full a third wider; as is the case through 
the yard. The earth upon the grave was a gentle, 
not an abrupt rise, covered with thick, closely shorn, 
luxuriant grass, on whieh were, laid by some trav- 
eller recently there, or the hand of family friends, a 
few unwithered flowers. Upon the slab is merely, 
William Wordsworth. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 


‘€ CUT IT DOWN, WHY CUMBERETH IT THE GROUND ?” 
Luke xiii. 7. 

Ou! Thou Most Merciful! who turnest not 
Away the chief of sinners! at thy feet 

Mourning a wand’ring spirit’s fitful lot, 

I bow ; yet ah! for mercy how unmeet. 

I own myself a cumberer of the ground, 
Presenting, root and branch, a worthless tree, 
On which, in cold and bleak sterility, 

No fruit of glory to Thy Name is found. 

Yet, oh! long-suff’ring Lord! who dost abound 
In Infinite passion! spare Thou yet 
The leafless, barren fig-tree! its vast debt 

To patient grace, forgive! and be it crowned 
Still, through that grace, with life anew, to 


sta , 
And flourish in Thy courts, Father! at Thy 


right hand ! 


1847. A. W. M. 
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From the Spectator. 
JUNIUS. 


Tr is frequently said that the celebrity of Junius 
depends upon the mystery in which the authorship 
is involved. And to some extent this is true; the 
mind delights in what is strange and hidden, even 
if it be a felony as in the case of Eugene Aram, or 
a trading piece of humbug like the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known’”’ of the Waverley Novels. But unless there 
had been innate vitality, with great originality to 
boot, in the Letters of Junius, the mere mystery 
attending the writer woald only have secured them 
a niche among the curiosities of literature, which 
students may remember, but which the public at 
large forgets—as in the question, did King Charles 
write Eikon Basilike ? or, who is the author of The 
Whole Duty of Man? In the avowed Junius, 
there is the condensation and comprehension of the 
poetical satirist, as well as the lightning-like power 
which scathes whatever it strikes, and leaves a mark 
that neither time nor logic can obliterate. With the 
faculty of penetrating to the very core of characters 
and affairs, and reaching the essential truth in spite 
of all external disguises, Junius had also an acquired 
logic, with a nice discrimination and a directness 
of purpose which mere logic cannot give. When 
it was his business to reason, he was clear, close, 
and cogent—witness his arguments on expulsion 
(by the House of Commons) not of itself creating 

isqualification, and on the military rescue of 
General Gansell. His style, too, was original ; 
there was nothing like it, that we are aware of, in 
English or any other language. It strikes us that 
Juvenal, and Johnson in his imitations of Juvenal, 
were the nearest prototypes, in a sort of condensed 
force and comprehensiveness ; but, independently 
of the differences between Latin and English and 
the form of poetry in each case, Junius had a fierce- 
ness and bitterness appropriate to the combats of 
political warfare, though not so much in place in 
the loftier themes of the satirist. 

But mere originality is not by itself secure of 
permanent fame. A writer must be the founder 
of a distinct kind of writing, or the head of some 
class of writers. Junius was the founder of the 
modern school of newspaper politica! writing. He 
not only originated the ‘ leader,’’ with its aptness 
of subject, its sufficient though not critical com- 
pleteness, its congeniality with the feeling of the 
moment, its argument—enough to fortify minds 
with preconceived opinions and to put a face upon 
the matter even for opponents—its singleness of 
purpose, its unsparing assault, and its terse worldly 
style ; he carried it to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion as regards extent and composition ; and, what- 
ever may be thought of his fairness, he infused a 
lofty tone of moral feeling into most of his writings. 
Before his time, there was plenty of foolish and 
filthy ribaldry in the press, with wordy bilings- 
gate, that could excite no feeling but contempt, save 
with the lowest vulgar, and dirt-throwing that 
missed its aim, and befouled the thrower more than 
anybody else. Men of great acquirements and great 

tts—as Swift, Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, and 
others—had indeed engaged in party political war- 
fare, and with every wish to make their adversaries 
smart; but they were mostly either too long or too 
formal. ‘The compositions had generally too much 
of the treatise, the pamphlet, or the essay, for 
instant popular effect. They had also too much of 
the ceremony of the lists or the féncing-school ; 
they would not ‘leave their damnable faces and 





begin.’’ When they did, ceremonial politeness or 
scholastic methods often weakened their attack ; 
they aimed at cutting throats with a feather, and 
frequently failed in that difficult job. Junius dis- 
carded the old tactics, plunged “ in medias res,” 
drove directly at his cbject and struck without 
ceremony at the vital point. It is, however, a 
question whether manners and opinions would some 
years earlier have given sufficient encouragement 
to a writer to persevere in his course, even with 
the same violent state of political feeling in the 
public mind. Junius, like all successful men, hit 
his time exactly. 

The manner in which Junius handled some 
members of ‘‘ great whig historical families,’ with 
the terror which busy, bustling, loquacious persons 
entertain of the Jer ¢alionis in an anonymous form, 
has caused a good deal of cant to be promulgated 
about anonymous libelling. To say that all the 
facts stated by Junius, and on which he based his 
commentaries, were absolutely true in their extent, 
would be exaggeration ; but we suspect that they 
all rest upon evidence—the evidence of report, and 
were generally believed in his own time, at least 
by his own side. To suppose that a satirist, or a 
political party writer, is to exhibit the judicial or 
critical mind in his commentaries on public men 
and public affairs, is to suppose an incompatibility. 
This passage, for example, towards the close of 
his letter to the Duke of Bedford, may illustrate 
what we mean. 

** Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall 
this unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threat- 
ened, and his palace so often attacked? If he re- 
turns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await him. 
He must create a solitude round his estate, if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and derision. At 
Plymouth, his destruction would be more than 
probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No honest Eng- 
lishman will ever forget his attachment, nor any 
honest Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord 
Bute. At every town he enters he must change 
his liveries and his name. Whichever way he flies, 
the ‘hue and ery’ of the country pursues him.” 
—No one supposes that Junius intended everything 
here to be taken au pied de la lettre. It must be 
an obtusely literal understanding which should 
fancy that he meant to affirm that the liege men 
of the hundred or the county raised themselves, or 
were raised by the authorities, to go in tumultuous 
but ‘* legal pursuit’ of the Duke of Bedford. The 
other statements have literal truth in them, whatever 
may be said of the animus. Bloomsbury House 
was oftener than once assailed by the mob, and the 
duke sought for; at Exeter the populace tried to 
stone him; he was so unpopular at Bedford that 
the corporation opened the Genes to defeat his 
candidate. Nor did the duke’s friends at the time 
see exaggeration in the facts. Sir William Draper 
admits them, but ascribes the cause to anonymous 
writers. ‘* Shall one of the first subjects of the 
realm,”’ writes the knight of the ** blushing riband,”’ 
**be ruined in his fame, shall even his life be in 
constant danger, from a charge built upon such 
sandy foundations? [that of having been bribed to 
make extravagant concessions in negotiating the 
peace with France.] Must his house be besieged 
by lawless ruffians, his journeys impeded, and even 
the asylum of an altar be insecure from assertions 
so base and false?’’ ‘To which Junius logically 
enough replies—‘‘ The generous warmth of his 
resentment makes him confound the order of events. 
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He forgets that the insults and distresses which the 
Duke of Bedford has suffered, and which Sir 
William has lamented with many delicate touches 
of the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 
letter to his Grace, not oceasioned by it.”’ 

What anonymous writing really does, is to give 

ter power and freedom to the writer ; enabling 
im to exercise his judgment fully on the matter in 
hand, unfettered by any previous opinion he may 
have expressed or any peculiarities of position. 
By tacit usage, it allows him to speak more truly 
of individuals. than the same usage permits in per- 
sonal speech; and it enables those who choose to 
comment more freely on ‘* people they are in the 
habit of meeting,’’ than they might always like to 
do if writing avowedly. As for libels and slander, 
they are as rife in open speech as in ‘* anonymous” 
writing. Look at the hired statements and com- 
ments of the bar; look at the reckless and unseru- 
pulous venom of the platform, or the not much 
more measured speech at the political meeting or 
on the hustings. Do the rules and the chairman 
of Parliament hinder the imputing of motives or 
the inventing of charges' We talk of the refine- 
ment of our own times and the moderation of party ; 
yet the senate occasionally shows us, that when 
power and its concomitants are at stake, men of 
certain cast of mind are as unscrupulous and trucu- 
lent as they were in the age of Junius. Within 
these few months, we saw a bold-fronted, hard- 
mouthed lawyer—one of those 
haranguers of the throng 
That seek to get preferment by the tongue— 
* uttering’’ an absurd charge of conspiracy ee 
English gentlemen, while the party accepted, and 
the prime minister endorsed, the slander with addi- 
tions of his own. ‘Talk of ** anonymous libels!’’ 
—there is more of hypocrisy and malignity, of 
cowardice and of impudence, in Parliament and 
public meetings, than in any reputable section of 
the press. As regards the great originator of real 
anonymous writing, the difference is not in point 
of morality but of ability ; it is a question of mind 
and style. 

The interest still attached to the merit or mys- 
tery of Junius is shown by the attention which has 
been attracted to Mr. Bohn’s very complete edition 
of the writings of Junius and of those ascribed to 
him. The difficulty of penetrating the secret is 
- by the very unsatisfactory result arrived at 

y the various reviewers. Indeed, the only satis- 
factory conclusion reached is the demolition of the 
claims of Sir Philip Francis on the grounds put 
forward by his advocates, in a series of papers in 
the Atheneum, by a writer alike remarkable for his 
extensive knowledge of the minute facts of social 
and literary history, his untiring perseverance in 
hunting up particulars, and his power of treating 
minutie in an attractive way. ‘hat series strik- 
ingly exemplifies how little weight belongs to what 
are called coincidences—how little value attaches 
to a claim speciously bolstered up, when it comes 
to be analyzed by a searching mind with competent 
knowledge. In fact, one difficulty in all cireum- 
stantial evidence or coincidence of a general kind 
is its want of particular application. Resemblances 
in handwriting are deceptive, for they apply to so 
many ; presence or absence of a particular person in 
a large town can prove nothing affirmative, for it is 
common to hundreds or thousands ; exclusive infor- 
mation (of which a good deal more is talked about 
in the case of Junius than can be established) must 
be really exclusive. For instance, there were other 
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clerks in the War Office besides Francis, whe 
could Jearn as much as he could about military 
movements or promotions; there were the heads 
of the office itself; there was the cabinet; there 
were the officers interested in the appointments. 

We are not going to enter into a discussion on 
minutie, or to express an opinion as to the author- 
ship at all; but we may throw out a few observa- 
tions of a general kind. One essential qualification 
in a claimant for the authorship of Junius is, that 
he should have been able to write the letters. Yet 
of the thirty-seven persons who have been men- 
tioned in connexion with the authorship, the mass 
of them were clearly incapable of doing anything 
of the kind. Indeed, there are not half a dozen 
who from parts or position appear to have any 
claim; and three of those do not bear examina 
tion. 

Chesterfield, 

Gibbon, 

Burke, 

Sir Philip Francis, 
Lord George Sackville. 

Chesterfield had the terseness and point of Ju- 
nius ; he might possibly have acquired his strength ; 
but he had none of his savage bitterness, and he 
had neither means nor motive for writing. He was 
seventy-five years old ; he had retired from society, 
afflicted with severe deafness, and overwhelmed 
by infirmities : indeed, he was slowly dying. 

In point of genius, Gibbon was quite equal to 
the task ; but it seems as certain as anything can 
be in criticism that he had never acquired the man- 
ner or style of Junius. His views, his temper, his 
whole nature in fact, appear to have been entirely 
opposed to any such proceeding as writing these 
letters ; and he was occupied during the entire pe- 
riod. In the early part of 1769, he was engaged 
in winding up his periodical, ‘‘ Mémoires Litteraires 
de la Grand Bretagne :”’ in 1770, he was disturbed 
by anxiety about his father’s decline and death: 
and till the autumn of 1772 he was harassed by 
family embarrassments. It is not impossible that 
Gibbon may have been Junius, but it is extremely 
improbable. 

he genius of Burke was likewise equal to the 
authorship, and he had the vehemence of Junius. 
Whether his rich and florid style could have been 
brought down to the nervous condensation of that 
writer, may be questioned. But we have Burke's 
spontaneous assurance that he was not the author, 
made io Johnson under circumstances that com- 
manded implicit belief; otherwise Johnson would 
have attributed them to Burke, but only on the in- 
sufficient ground that he knew no other man who 
could write them. Gibbon’s History had not then 


a ye 

he abilities of Francis were considerable, and 
some of his published works bear a resemblance to 
the style of Junius; but this might be imitative, 
especially in a man whose great aim was to be 


thought Junius. A perusal of the controversy of 
Francis with Hastings during the time he was at 
Caleutta, will show, we think, that Francis had 
the temper of Junius, more especially his readiness 
to receive as indisputable anything that could be 
made to tell in his favor, on very slender proof, 
and to regard an opponent as a criminal. Francis, 
however, does not seem to have had any personal 
motive for writing as Junius did; and, as the in- 
vestigator in the Atheneum remarks, he could 
hardly have found the time or strength to do what 
‘*ithe Franciscans”’ attribute to their Francis-Ju- 
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nius. Considerable if not absolute leisure seems 
to us a sine qua non in the author of Junius. One 
or two letters might have been written under the 
excitement of a busy life, but not the series, with 
the unavowed and private correspondence. 

The leisure was possessed by Lord George Sack- 
ville. He had also means of procuring all current 
information, and facilities for observation, especially 
of a personal kind. Various external cireumstan- 
ces seem to point to him; his disgraceful dismis- 
sal from the army, whether he felt it deserved or 
unmerited, was motive sufficient for him to “ run 
amuck’’ at all politicians; and his subsequent ac- 
ceptance of office and title from George the Third, 
might be a cogent reason to his mind for concealing 
the authorship. Some letters of Lord George on 
the state of the Highlands and the Highlanders 
show that he could discard the fashionable preju- 
dices of his age and go directly to the reality of 
affairs ; but he exhibits no proof of the power or 
the temper of Junius. At the same time it may be 
remarked that the style of Junius, especially his 
strength, was the result of great labor—as we see 
by his first letter to Horne Tooke, his letters under 
other signatures, and his private correspondence. 

If we were limited to the list of names, the choice 
would seem to lie between Francis and Sackville. 
But is it absolutely necessary to ascribe the author- 
ship to some known person? especially when only 
three of those persons (if we exclude Walpole) 
had literary abilities to preserve their name for the 
century required by the critical canon. It may 
seem unlikely that a person with the powers of 
Junius should write nothing else ; but it must be 
remembered that neither his class of subjects, his 
style, nor his manner, were well adapted to any 
other kind of composition. If Junius wished to 
write anything beyond a political pamphlet, he 
raust begin his training anew. It may seem still 
more unlikely that he should not wish his name to 
be preserved as the author. But he might despise 
the ** fancied life in o.hers’ breath,’’ or he might 
be satisfied with the fame of his double, or he 
might have died soon after and made no sign. 
Ability to write the Letters of Junius is no doubt 
rare, but not so rare as might be supposed. The 
exercise of abilities depends upon a favorable con- 
junction of interna] and external things. It requires 
no extensive acquaintance with life to meet men of 
native power and peculiar information who seem to 
be ‘lost’? for want of motive, opportunity, am- 
bition, or some idiesyncrasy. It is true that the 
difference is great between a person speaking to a 
companion or a company, with whose characters 
he may be acquainted, on a topic in which they, 
feel interested, and the choice and treatment of a 
subject addressed to the public, with its various 
dispositions, humors, and predceupations. Still, 
where there is power and knowledge there is the 
material ; its display is dependent upon judgment 
and habit. It is possible, however unlikely, that a 
man might write a letter on a particular impulse ; 
be stimulated by success to continue his lucubra- 
tions ; be excited by the instant celebrity of Junius 
to throw himself heart and soul into the character, 
till he began to flag ; and feed himself ever after 
on his conscious self-importance, with a cynical in- 
difference to personal fame ; or he might, as already 
intimated, have died suddenly, intending at some 
time to avow himself. 
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In considering the subject at this time of day, 
one indisputable fact should not be Jost sight of. 
The date of the first letter of Junius is January 
21, 1769. If we allow the writer to have been 
only five-and-twenty, (and all internal evidence 
points to a more mature age,) he would now be in 
his hundred-and-sixth or hundred-and-seventh year, 
but according to all critical estimate older. We 
may therefore assume that he is no longer in the 
land of the living; as we know that his opponents 
and many of their successors have departed, as 
well as his supposed coadjutors. It seems useless 
to look for a resolution of the mystery from any of 
those rumors and reports with which the world was 
once amused. The idle story is exploded that his 
name was ‘‘ confidentially’? communicated to the 
king—as if Junius were an intimate of George the 
Third, or had, without an object, engaged go-be- 
tweens to satisfy the royal curiosity. Lord Gren- 
ville died, and his papers furnished no information, 
as the curious once expected. The late Duke of 
Buckingham was equally silent in the tomb; the 
strong boxes of other houses have been just as 
Blank ; and even the two volumes of the complete 
edition, bound in vellum and transmitted by Wood- 
fall to their author, have never turned up. Time 
has strengthened, might we not say confirmed, the 
solemn assertion of the writer in his last address 
** to the English Nation’’—*‘ I am the sole deposi- 
tory of my own secret, and it shall perish with 
me. 





Herre Fisneries—Scotcu anp Dutcr.— 
Not the least interesting of the multitudinous doe- 
uments which crowd the library table of a modern 
British legislator, is the annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries. Few, perhaps, of our 
readers are aware of the extent and importance of 
the trade to which it relates. From the ‘ storm- 
swept Orcades’’ to the Firth of Forth—from Ca 
Wrath to the Clyde—along the wild shores of the 
German Ocean, and amidst the boisterous surges 
of the Atlantic—the herring fishery is almost the 
sole resource of an indigent littoral population. 
The. sea which washes the coasts of Scotland 
repays the labors of her sons with a liberality un- 
known to her barren soil. About one hundred 
thousand persons are now regularly engaged in 
the Scottish fisheries. From the Report before us 
we learn that about two hundred thousand tons of 
shipping—including fishing-boats, vessels employed 
in carrying salt for curing, and those engaged in 
exportation—were required last year for the pur- 
poses of that trade; and the total produce for the 
year amounted to about one million of barrels. 

Holland is the great, and has hitherto been the 
successful, rival of Great Britain in the herring 
trade. But it would seem, from the increasing 
foreign demand, and from experiments made “| 
the commissioners, that the quality of the fis 
eaught and cured on the coasts of Scotland is ra 
idly approaching that of the Datch produce. At 
all events, the ) rt for fish taken in the Scot- 
tish seas hay greatly increased, and is steadily in- 
creasing. Moreover, that demand has expanded 
under every possible disadvantage. It is seriously 


crippled ”y the high duties almost universally 
levied in foreign ports upon British fish.—Morn- 
ing . 
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From the Spectator, 9 Nov. 
POLITICS OF EUROPE. 


Tue political aspect of Northern Europe has 
greatly changed: the conference at Warsaw has 
ended, and some striking results have already is- 
sued. Last week, we saw that Prussia had stepped 
between the fighting Danes and Germans, and 
bidden them settle their historical controversy by 
the negotiations which usually conclude, instead of 
precede, the actual business of mutual destruction 
on the battle-field. In Hesse-Cassel, following up 
her declarations on the side of constitutional patri- 
otism, she had stood across the body of that small 
state, had flashed her sword in the face of Austria, 
and had repeated from the mouths of her military 
heralds the written words of her diplomatic agents, 
** We will not suffer the military measures of 
Frankfort to be executed in Hesse-Cassel.’’ Aus- 
tria seemingly hesitated before so brave a cham- 
pion; and Prussian schemes ef political aggran- 
dizement appeared to be hastening towards success. 
The conference at Warsaw served but to aggravate 
the subserviency of Austria, without exaggerating 
the power of Russia: indeed, the patronizing atti- 
tude of Russia was qualified as ‘ insolent,’’ and 
the voluntary attendance of Prussia was viewed as 
the result of a loyal regard for the ‘‘ peace of Eu- 
rope.’’ The face of the political * situation’’ is 
now reversed. Undismayed by the bared ‘‘ sword 
of Germany,’* Austria sent her armies across the 
frontiers of Hesse-Cassel into the southern capital 
of the Electorate, and, by beginning to reéstablish 
the authority of the Elector, she is executing the 
Frankfort mandate which Prussia pledged her- 
self to oppose. To the Stadtholderate at Kiel 
she despatched her ** inhibitorium,’’ as chief of the 
confederation, against further hostilities with Den- 
mark ; and, by holding out the threat of similar acts 
to those which she has performed in Cassel, she 

ractically revivifies and supports that Frankfort 
iet which Prussia continues to ignore and com- 
bat with verbal negations. And Prussia, thus 
flouted, meekly acquiesces. The ‘‘ coward’s blow”’ 
marks her very forehead, and yet her sword 
rises not to vindicate the heroie traditions of the 
house of Hohenzollern. It is not beeause Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg will eke with a few score thou- 
sands the hundred thousands of Austria’s exercised 
armies that Prussia avoids to fight; nor could the 
representations from England or France hold down 
the Prussian army, did the Prussian nation, from 
which it springs, homogeneously and warmly sym- 
pathize with the scattered nationalities still strug- 
ling against the league of absolute sovereigns. 
he weakness of Prussia is explained by the apa- 
thy of her people, who have lost all hope of Ger- 
man regeneration from the chameleon policy of 
Prussian statesmen ; and the power of Austria is 
but reflected from the centre of that political system 
in which she now revolves only as a satellite. It 
is the Magician of the North, who, by a single wave 
of his wand, has benumbed the arm of *‘ the mili- 
tary state’ of Europe. It is Russia who will hold 
Austrian lands safe from Prussia in the East, while 
Austria shall extend Russian influence over dis- 
tant German states in the West; it is Russia who 
puts aside Erfurt abstractions by rendering Aus- 
tria the efficient representative of Frankfort for- 
malities ; and it is the *‘ advice’’ of Nicholas that 
yzes the arm of Prussia, when “ representa- 
tions’ from England or France would pass un- 
heeded, and ‘‘ demonstrations” by Austria would 
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POLITICS OF EUROPE. 


but rouse the national energies. In the chapter 
about to be opened at the ‘‘ free conferences’’ which 
we shall behold in Dresden, Russia will be the sole 
arbiter and dictator of the revisions to be vouch- 
safed in the effete constitution of the German Con- 
federation. Already she has ordained the ‘‘ exclu- 
sion of al] representation of the German people,”’ 
and the including of the Sclavonic element, which 
predominates in the portions of Austria not Ger- 
man. In the last point, she almost formally secures 
the granting of her old claim to representation in 
the Diet. 

The last report from Berlin, that of the death 
of Count Brandenburgh, will probably little affect 
the development of the policy to which he acceded 
at Warsaw. The count was head of his party 
more by aristocratic and princely relationship and 
feeling, than by intellectual mastery. A vigorous 
writer in the Daily News suggests that Prussia 
looks, after all, for a territorial gain in compensa- 
tion for political disgrace ; the journalist forecasts 
a “division of Germany’’ as the upshot of the 
** free conferences.’’ Recollecting Poland, we can- 
not say that the thing is impossible. Prussia might 
doubtless consent to yield Baden to Bavaria or 
Austria, and Holstein to Denmark, if the military 
strength of the two Hesses were made to annex 
instead of separate her provinces on the Rhine. 

But, at the least, the ‘‘ free conferences’’ will 
lead to a new arrangement of the ‘‘ balance of 
power’ in Europe. ‘Two years since, if this had 
come to pass, John Bull would have recalled how 
at the last European settlement, his voice was pow- 
erful and respectable, and he would have claimed 
and exercised his fair share of present influence ; 
now, though his power is still unquestioned, his 
pretensions would provoke a diplomatic sneer. He 
may have the consolation of seeing his claim set 
forth in most spirited despatches, but that must 
suffice ; he may ‘ have his say,’’ but with that he 
must be content; if in the end he find that others 
have got all the glory and gain, he at least has 
seen the ‘* peace of Europe’’ kept, and for once he 
has not had to pay the cost. 

No less excluded than ourselves from the impor- 
tant councils of Europe is the government of the 
French people ; and it is one of the notable facts of 
the day that a great European war has “seemed 
imminent, and the French people been neither in 
the turmoil nor anxious to enter it. They are 
prospering by peaceable industry ; and the fruits 
of prosperity have been so long denied them, that, 
in the pleasure of their first acquisition, they are 
deaf to the shout of preparation for war. ‘They 
equally disregard the personal squabbles and in- 
trigues of those who profess to rule them. The 
clamor about General Changarnier and the presi- 
dent—now silenced—has raged almost solely in 
the journals of the parlixmentary parties; the cit- 
izens paid little regard to it, and the populace 
searcely heard of it. 





From the Examiner. 
THE DIE CAST AGAINST PRUSSIA. 


Ar last the farce is over, and Prussia-stands 
disgraced in the eyes of Germany! We guessed 
but too truly what the conclusion would be, though 
we hardly expected that the degradation would 
have been so deep, the triumph of Austria so com- 
plete. But Russia has willed it so. Prussia, 
through interested motives and for her own aggran- 
dizement, had affect.d sympathy for national and 
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liberal principles, and for this crime has been mer- | This, they thought, would give too great an advan- 
cilessly struck down. Is there a German who does | tage to Prussia. But now that the Prussian minister 
not feel his cheek burn with shame at this blood- at Warsaw has agreed positively to abandon the 
less defeat? The fate of Poland and Hungary, | Schleswig-Holsteiners, Austria and Bavaria press 
bitter as they are, is preferable to such sad dis- | on to tread them down as brutally and outrageous- 
grace. ly as possible. 
But let us distinguish. It is not the German) The Berlin cabinet is, however, asserted to be 
ple who have invited the defeat, or who ought | not quite prepared to gulp down all the disgrace _ 
to blush for it. It is the work of the maudlin, | It has rejected the proposals of Radowitz to back 
boasting, imbecile King of Prussia. Though we out of the conditions accepted by Brandenburgh at 
do not credit the absurd story got up by the Debats, Warsaw, and to arm in order to obtain better ones ; 
that the whole resistance in Hesse Cassel was the but it is not prepared, it would seem, to abandon 
work of a small clique instigated by Russia, (the Hesse. Although the Prussian general is within 
very steadiness with which it has been carried out, the call of the telegraph from Berlin, his troops 
the unanimity with which it was received, are proof have not only occupied Cassel and the Evtapen 
against that,) yet there is no doubt that both in | Strasse, but have entered Fulda. ‘The occupation 
Hesse and in Holstein the Prussian government of the latter town by Prussia confines the Bavarians 
did encourage resistance, and in both they have to the extreme portion of the Electorate. The 
left their victims to their fate. After all the blus- | Prussian military position now forms a line across 
ter and blubbering in which the Bombastes of Ber- the centre of Germany, extending from Erfurt to 
lin has been indulging, this is the impotent conclu- | Coblentz. Having done so, it will be impossible, 
sion ! without the greatest disgrace, to allow either a 
The actual terms of the treaty agreed upon, or | Bavarian or Austrian corps to march northward 
rather imposed, at Warsaw, have not yet been made of this line. Count Bernstorff, who succeeds Ra- 
public ; but it seems pretty certain that the Aus- | dowitz, is expected from Vienna, where he was 
trian scheme, as published nearly a year since ambassador ; and a final decision would perhaps 
under the name of the Four Kings’ Confederation, be delayed until he came. Yet can any one doubt 





will form the basis of the future constitution of 
Germany, minus the popular representation then 
proposed. According to this scheme, Austria en- 
ters with all her non-German provinces into the 
confederation. 


The immense foree which such an addition will 


what it will be? 

It is ominous, nay amusing, to observe, in the 
midst of these meetings of congresses and marching 
of armies, the great majority of the people through- 
out Europe, and even Germany, remaining passive 
and indifferent spectators. The threats of France 





lend to an ambitious head of the ccafederation will | to invade the Rhenish provinces, and of Russia to 
materially derange the balance of power in Eu-/ take Silesia, though bruited by the press, have not 
rope; and we have the authority of an evening excited more than a few shrugs. The German 
journal, supposed to enjoy occasional ministerial public has come to believe that statesmanship is a 
inspiration, for saying that England cannot see complete farce, and that the press itself is but an 
such a change effected with indifference. Eng- organ of it ; and hence their dogged or rather tran- 
land, whose blood and gold did so much towards quil determination neither to put faith in, nor to be- 


obtaining the settlement of 1815, cannot, accord- | 
ing to our contemporary, allow it to be disturbed | 
without her consent. 

We confess that we do not think these argu- | 
ments conclusive ; but we shall be heartily glad to 
find England once more making her voice heard | 
and respected in the arrangements of European | 
politicians. If the contest is to be between des- | 
potism and liberty, let us take our stand with the 
por against their tyrants. One great occasion 

as been lost. When Russia threatened to pass 
the frontiers of Hungary, England ought to have 
protested, and made her protest respected: but it 
may still be time enough ; and we know no one 
in whose hands we should feei more seeure that 
such an interference might lead to good results than 
in those of Lord Palmerston. 








Since the foregoing was in type, we find that 
some color of uncertainty is still affected to be- 


stow attention upon, one or the other. 

This complete abstinence of the popular masses 
from any action or sympathy in politics is very re- 
markable. It is manifest at present all through 
Europe, and is marked by the conduct of the Ital- 
ians and French, as of the Germans. ‘There was 
an election the other day in the most republican 
department of France, the Nord ; the socialists and 
ultra-liberals to a man refused to vote, and scarce- 
ly one half of the electors, all of the upper and 
wealthier classes, polled. ‘The same is the case in 
Germany, where the people look on and declare 
themselves strangers to all that is passing. Wheth- 
er this be the result of organization or of sympathy, 
it is remarkable, and, we think, one of the most 
ominous symptoms of the time. 

By the Jatest accounts from Berlin, Count Bran- 
denburgh had sunk under the anxieties of the crisis. 
He must have felt that what he consented to at 
Berlin was signing the death-warrant of Prussian 








kept up as to how far the Prussian government is honor and of the Prussian monarchy ; Radowitz 
prepared to yield to the injunction of the two em- told him so. Count Brandenburgh’s death leaves 
perors. ‘There is a necessity for a Prussian king open the Prussian premiership as well as its for- 
© maintain a certain position of dignity, and es- eign office ; and, in truth, the offices should, for 
cape from a difficulty with decorum. But Nicho- the moment, be held by the same person. Count 
las has no consideration for monarchs who court | Bernstorff, spoken of as the new minister, is an 
liberal opinions, and the Austrian emperor and | able man and diplomatist, and anti-Austrian ; but 
cabinet have now the power to force Frederick it is doubtful if he, or indeed any Prussian who 
William to be as anti-liberal and unpopular as respects himself, would take office under present 
themselves. Whilst the voice of the German peo- circumstances. The responsibility of these must 
ple was considered of any value, the Austrian and_ be left to that expressively named individual, Man- 
varian courts were most scrupulous of thwart- | teuffel. 
ing German feelings by declaring against Holstein. 
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From the Times, 9 Nov. 
COUNT BRANDENBURGH AND PRUSSIA. 


Tue de. of Count Brandenburgh, prime mir- 
ister of the crown of Prussia, at this important 
conjuncture in the affairs of that kingdom, is an 
event infinitely more to be regretted than the most 
long-sighted would have thought possible when 
that nobleman assumed the chief direction of af- 
fairs; and the sense we entertain of this serious 
and sudden loss is aggravated by the fact that this 
statesman died as it were upon the breach, and 
breathed his last within a few hours of a resolute 
and successful stand in the cabinet against the pol- 
icy which was hurrying Prussia and Germany into 
actual war. It may be apprehended that the vio- 
lence of this crisis, and the enormous responsibility 
which had devolved on the chief servants of the 
Prussian crown, proved fatal to the man who had 
so nobly struggled against the evil counsellors and 
evil days thai beset his unhappy sovereign and his 
distracted country. Advanced in years, and habit- 
uated to a mode of life absoiutely different from 
that in which he has consumed the last years of his 
existence, the wonder is that Count Brandenburgh 
had energy and aptitude for the colossal task which 
had been east apon him. By a singular contradic- 
tion with those about him, and with whom he was 
bound to serve, he retained his character for firm- 
ness, uprightness, and truth, at the court and in the 
councils of a vacillating prince, a tortuous cabinet, 
and a deceitful policy; and though his influence 
did not extend far enough to prevent the mischiev- 
ous direction too frequently given to the intentions 
of the government, yet he interposed with effect 
before the errors and illusions had arrived at their 
last and most fatal consequences. Where some of 
his colleagues had the vanity and rashness to ad- 
vance, he had the wisdom and the courage to 
retire. 

It was in the midst of those scenes of anarchy 
and violence which about two years ago had shaken 
the Prussian monarchy to its foundations—when a 
furious assembly, beleaguered and intimidated by 
a more furious mob, had usurped sovereign power 
in the capital, and a demuvcratic constitution was 
all but grafted on the military throne of Frederic 
the Great—that we remember to have exclaimed, 
in the wonder and the dread of that terrible period, 
“ Will no one save the House of Hohenzollern?” 
That exclamation was repeated by our German 
contemporaries of almost every shade, who were 
even more conscious than ourselves of the inca- 
pacity of the men who had hitherto contended 
against the revolution. The king had successively 
called to his councils almost all the politicians who 
in more tranquil times had aspired to lead the lib- 
eral aspirations of the country. Camphausen, 
Beckerath, and the other chiefs of the ian 
tiers état, had tried and failed either to direct the 
revolution or to resist it. The state seemed to be 
on the brink of a cataract, and even the leaders of 
the popular movement were ignorant of the dark 
and stormy course before them. 

At that moment it was announced one morning, 
to the amazement of the Prussians and of Europe, 
that an elderly gentleman, who had never taken any 
active part in politics, but had lived in the most 
exclusive circles of the aristocracy and the Prussian 
Guards, was about to enter upon the task which 
the boldest men had found beyond their courage, 
and the ablest beyond their ity. Count 
Brandenburgh was a natural half-brother of the 
late King of Prussia, son of the voluptuous Fred- 
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eric William II., and conse, « \tly uncle of his 
present majesty. His persoua) -onnexion with the 
royal family, his haughty and .eserv.. character, 
and his natural adherence to the old maxims of the 
court of Berlin seemed to point him out as the 
Polignac of Prussia rather than the preserver of 
the country, and there were men even in high office 
under the crown who did not seruple to compare 
his nomination and his first decided measures to the 
fatal ordinances of Charles X. But though he laid 
small claim to skill in political tactics or experience 
in the administration of affairs,Count Brandenburgh 
brought to the service of his sovereign precisely 
those plain qualities which no one else appeared to 
He had sense, he had firmness, he abso- 
utely contemned the storm of unpopularity which 
greeted his appointment, and he proceeded to con- 
duct the government, with full confidence that, 
although his countrymen are peculiarly subject to 
fits of enthusiasm, they respect nothing so much in 
the long run as a clear will and a definite authority. 
Certain it is that after this treatment had been 
persevered in for about fifteen months, the patient 
exhibited signs of convalescence and returning 
reason ; and the first act of the citizens of Berlin, 
after this happy change in their distracted condition, 
was to hail Count Brandenburgh as the saviour of 
his country, and to crown his coadjutor, Father 
Wrangel, with a civic wreath. In a word, these 
had made themselves respected, and that at a 
ve when litile else was respectable. 
nluckily, one of the chief causes of all this 
mischief lay in a quarter which no minister could 
entirely control, and it was incessantly exasperated 
by the king’s confidential friends. To these 
vagaries Count Brandenburgh could only oppose a 
large amount of contemptuous patience, and when 
the time came he stamped out the fire which others 
had rekindled. At length the ministry over which 
he nominally presided received the addition of M. 
de Radowitz to its foreign department. The con- 
flict which had long been going on between com- 
mon sense and nonsense, between the old-fashioned 
defender of the laws and the mountebank who 
thought he could mould all Germany at his pleas- 
ure, between the representative of rights and the 
representative of ideas, assumed the shape of a 
struggle for ascendancy in the cabinet, and the 
issue turned on no less a question than peace or 
war. After a severe and protracted discussion, in 
which the king himself is said to have taken part 
against the successful side of his own ministry, the 
moderate and pacific policy of Count Brandenburgh 
once more prevailed. Radowitz resigned and 
retired to Erfurt, the scene of his last popular 
exhibition ; but forty-eight hours afterwards his 
illustrious antagonist was no more. Count Branden- 
burgh was not a minister of brilliant talents or 
profound acquirements ; he did not make speeches 
or write books ; but. he was one of the men whose 
memorable public services demonstrate that the first 
of all qualities in a statesman are a virile character 
and a sense of duty. 

By these remarkable occurrences the Prussian 
cabinet is altogether disorganized at a moment 
of supreme importance to the policy of that state. 
M. de Manteuffel and some of the minor members 
of the administration alone remain, but the offices 
of prime minister and of foreign secretary are 
vacant, and on the character of the men who may 
be called upon to fill them everything depends. 
We sincerely hope that the choice of these new 
ministers the formation of the new cabinet may 


be such as to put an end tc those aberrations cf the 
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court of Berlin which have placed it in direct 
opposition to all the rest of Europe ; and it is per- 
haps fortunate that this inevitable change may 
bring into power men not saddled with the broken 
pledges and unfulfilled projects of the last few 
months. The formation of a government resting 
upon the majority of the legislative chambers, 
which are now convoked for the 21st of this month, 
and resolved to conduct the affairs of the country 
on sound principles of respect for all their con- 
federates and for the existing engagements of 
Europe, would restore a degree of tranquillity and 
confidence to Germany which has been long 
unknown there, and would insure with comparative 
promptitude and facility the adjustment of several 
of the questions which have lately agitated Eu- 


rope. 





Captain Cuaps, C. B., of the Excellent, at 
Portsmouth, recently performed a series of experi- 
ments, which proved satisfactorily that shot could 
be made to take a considerable diverging course, 
instead of going in a direct line to the object they 
were directed against, and that the result could be 
attained with great certainty by very simple means. 

“The experiments,’’ says the Morning Post, 
** were made with 32-pounder and 68-pounder solid 
shot; the shot being prepared for the purpose by 
having a hole bored on one side, of about an inch 
and a half in diameter, which is afterwards filled 
with a plug made of wood. ‘The extraction of the 
metal from one side of the shot alters the centre of 
gravity and the direction of the shot when fired, 
according as the wooden plugged side is placed 
upwards or downwards, or to the right or left, 
when loading the gun. The result of the experi- 
ments with 32-pounder shot, plugged as described, 
showed that, with the usual service charge of 
gunpowder, 10 pounds, with the plug placed to 
the right of the gun, and the piece of ordnance di- 
rected against a target in the usual way, the shot 
wher fired diverged to the extent of fifty yards to 
the right of the target; and when the plug was 
placed to the left side of the gun, the divergence 
when fired was fifty yards to the left of the target. 
On placing the plugged side of the shot down- 
wards in the gun, the shot when fired fell 400 
yards short of the target; and when the plugged 
side of the shot was placed upwards in the gun, 
the shot ranged 400 yards beyond the target. 
Nearly the same result was obtained in a num- 
ber of experiments. The experiments with the 
65-pounder shot, bored and plugged in a similar 
manner, gave more extraordinary results, as the 
plug when placed downwards in the gun fell 600 
yards short of the object aimed at; and when 
the plug was placed upwards in the gun, it 
went 600 yards beyond it. When the plug was 
placed to the right it diverged between 60 and 70 
yards before it reached the distance of the target, 
and the same distance to the left when the plug 
was placed to the left. Several members of the 
select committee left Woolwich yesterday morning 
for Shoeburyness, to carry on experiments at that 
range with the shot prepared in the same manner 
as the experiments were made with at Portsmouth. 
Thirty-six of the 32-pounder shot to be fired at 
Shoeburyness have holes made on one side 14 inch 
in diameter, and to such depth as would withdraw 
one pound weight of the metal of the shot. Thirty- 
six shot have been prepared by boring holes 2 
inches in diameter and extracting two pounds of 
metal from each, and a number of 68-pounders have 


been prepared by boring holes 24 inches in diame- 
ter and extracting four pounds of metal.”’ 





I WOULD NOT HAVE THEE YOUNG AGAIN. 


I wovtp not have thee young again, 
Since I myself am old ; 

Not that thy youth was ever vain, 
Or that my age is cold ; 

But when upon thy gentle face 
I see the shades of time, 

A thousand memories replace 
The beauties of thy prime. 


Though from thine eyes of softest blue 
Some light hath passed away, 

Love looketh forth as warm and true 
As on our bridal day. 

I hear thy song, and though in part 
*T is fainter in its tone, 

Iheed it not, for still thy heart 
Seems singing to my own. 





RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


Wuew the humid showers gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
*T is a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreary fancies 
Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 
As [ listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used to years agone, 
To survey the infant sleepers 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 
I can see her bending o’er me, 
As | listen to the strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 
A serene angelic pair, 
Glide around my wakeful pillow 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue ; 

I forget, as gazing on her, 
That her heart was al] untrue ; 

I remember that I loved her 
As I ne’er may love again, 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


There is nought in art’s bravuras 
That can work with such a spell, . 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
Whence the holy passions swell, 
As that melody of nature— 
That subdued, subduing strain, 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 
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2d Dec. 1850. 
Dean —— 


I make you a mosaic letter this week. 


The Examiner of 9 Nov. speaks thus irreverent- 
ly :-— 


The Bishop of London’s Charge is what we antic- 
ipated. He makes a mighty fuss about shut.ing the 
stahie-door when the steed is stolen. Sequitur for- 
tunam ut semper oditque damnatos, and, as we ex- 
pected, he claps his mitre on the Puseyite tapers, and 
4reats the surpliced priests as the rebel Whiteboys of 
the Church. 


Sir Robert Peel’s character grows upon us. Recol- 
lect his kindness to Hayden the painter, who wrote 
to him in distress, and immediately received fifty 
pounds. This came out long afterwards in a memoir 
of the painter. And now, in Southey’s memoirs, we 
see the effectual aid, and the generous and delicate 
kindness, with which it was given. Speaking of this, 
the Athenseum says :— 


Let such manifestations as these be dwelt on, and 
rated at their true value. We have too often in so- 
ciety heard the great statesman, while he was living, 
accused of coldness, hardness, unapproachableness, 
and that long list of unamiable qualities which it is 
so easy to conjure up, so impossible to disprove, not to 
feel a duty to show how warm and cordial were his 
sympathies for what Milton has called ‘‘ the best and 
honorablest things,’’ and how gracefully he could 
urge them when there was no chorus near to applaud 
the courtesy. 


There is in England a constant endeavor (which 
must at last be successful) to promote the cultivation 
of cotton beyond the bounds of the United States. 
This paragraph is from the Spectator :— 


The Manchester ‘Chamber of Commerce has re- 
solved to do for itself what the government last session 
refused to do for it, and at its own cost send a com- 
missioner to India to inquire into the obstacles which 
prevent an increased growth of cotton. in that coun- 
try. Mr. Alexander Mackay, author of The Western 
World, is the gentleman selected for the duty; and 
all his antecedents give assurance that it will be 
thoroughly well performed. 


Although, at the first blush, the Irish tenant men- 
tioned below does not appear to have suffered as 
much from high rents as his landlord did, yet it is 
reasonable to suppose that his mind was often troubled 
with fear that he might be called upon to pay. It 


would have been better for both parties had the rent 
been practicable. 


o 

A case in the Insolvent Debtor’s Court at Clenmel 
shows the peculiar development of opinion which the 
indoctrinations of the Tenant League sometimes cause 
in the mind of the Irish tenant. A would-be-thought 
victim of selfish landlordism excused his insolvency 
by a piteous reference to the pressure of his heavy 
rent :— 

Court—** How came you to owe so much rent, and 
what brought you here?’’ Insolvent—*‘ On account 
of the heavy rent I was paying: I was paying a heavy 
rent indeed.’’ Mr. Lane (attorney for the receiver) 
—‘* Why, man, you paid nothing: how in the world 
can you complain of heavy rent, when you did not pay 
a farthing these nine years??? Court—* Will you 
give up the land?’’ Insolvent—‘*‘ Yes, my lord, if 

am paid my ‘rights.’’’ Mr. Lane—* What 
rights?’’ Insolvent-—‘‘ What I’m tould I’m en- 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


titled to.’’ Court—‘* You had better give up the 
land.”? Insolvent—‘*‘ When I’m paid.’’ Court— 
“Well, I’ll remand you for twelve months, and 

*ll be let out when you give up possession.’ 

lvent—** When I’m paid.’? Court—* You’ll 
now go back to gaol; and on the day on which you 
give up ion of your land, for which you have 
not paid a farthing these nine years, you can get 
out.’’ Insolvent—‘‘ Oh, very well, my lord, I am 
satisfied.’’ 


So in this case; the roe had never been touched by 
the hounds—but the fear of it proved fatal :— 


When Major Campbell of Ormadale, in Argyll- 
shire, and a party of friends, were roe-hunting with 
Captain Campbell of Glendaruel’s hounds, a most 
extraordinary circumstance occurred. A roe, hard 
pressed by the hounds, sprang over a precipice, and 
was killed on the spot; three of the dogs followed, 
but were so little injured that two of them were fit 
for work the next day. The rock has since been 
measured, and found to be 93} teet in height. 


See the rate at which labor is paid in the South of 
Ireland :— 


James Green (a respectable-looking farmer) was 
summoned by a wretched-looking man named Walsh 
for 1s. 6d., for the hire of eighteen days’ reaping and 
saving the harvest. Walsh, being sworn, deposed 
to his having worked eighteen days, for which de- 
fendant a to pay him one penny per day. De- 
fendant—Gentlemen, I deny it. Why should I agree 
to pay him a penny per day when I could get the best 
men in the country for that now? I have a witness 
that I agreed with him for one half-penny per week, 
which I tendered him, and he refused it. I now ten- 
der it to him again, in the presence of your honors. 
[Defendant produced a well-filled ra, and offered 
6d. to poor Walsh, provided he had the change (4'd) 
to give him, taking good care to hold it fast.) Plain- 
tiff—Why should [ take it? He owes me 1s. 6d., your 
honor, and well I earned it. Whilst I was with him, 
I was. obliged to be up in the morning about four 
o’clock to let the cows out of the sleeping-field, and 
remain herding them until the other men would come 
to their work, and used then to be obliged to work with 
them all day, and get nothing for my support but a bit 
of dry Indian gruel. They used to give the milk to the 
pigs and calves before my face, and would not give 
meadrop. Defendant endeavored, in a very earnest 
speech, to convince the bench that a bargain was a 
bargain, and ought to be kept, and that he ought to 
get the benefit of his bargain. The bench fully con- 
curred with Green, by decreeing for him the Is. 6d. 
hire, with 8s. 6d. for loss of time and costs, and 
ordered the immediate issue of the warrant. 


On this the Times of 9th Nov. remarks :— 


At the petty sessions, lately held at Kanturk, an 


Trish farmer, Green by name, was summoned by one 
of his iaborers for the sum of one shilling and sixpence, 
which, we might suppose, represented a day’s work. It 
appeared, however, that it was claimed for three weeks’ 
work, done at the rate of one penny per diem during 
harvest time—for eighteen days, eighteen pence. There 
was no dispute about the fact of the labor having been 
performed, the farmer’s reluctance being grounded on 
the exorbitant character of the demand. Mr. Green 
declared that he should never have wry, of engag- 
ing a starveling like the complainant Walsh at tnat 
money, when he could get the best men in the country 
for as little. He could bring a witness to prove that 
the wages really covenanted for were one half-penny 
r week: it was purely a commercial question ; he 
ad made a bargain, as he averred, in accordance 
with the state of the labor market in that lucality, 
ing into consideration the capacities of Walsh; he 
consi that a bargain was a bargain, and ought 
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to be kept; finally, he tendered three hak og as the 
amount of the legitimate claim. Astounded by such 


an offer, the magistrates demanded of Walsh what he 


had obtained in the way of food from his employer. 
They received for answer as follows :—‘* Whilst I was 
with him I was obliged to be up in the morning about 
4 o’clock, to let the cows out of the sleeping-field, and 
remain herding them until the other men would come 
to their work, and used then to be obliged to work 
with them all day, and get nothing for my support 
but a bit of dry Indian gruel. They used to give milk 
to the pigs and calves before my face, but would not 
give me a drop.’’? Under these circumstances, the 
magistrates gave orders for the payment of the more 
exorbitant sum of one penny per day, not, however, 
without renewed objections on the part of Mr. Green, 
who stoutly maintained the justice and the sacredness 
of his bargain. * * * * Probably Mr. Green 
considered that a half-penny a-week, like a pepper- 
corn rent, served well enough to testify to a contract. 
Why should he agree, as he said, to pay so absurd and 
extravagant an amount as one penny per diem? It 
would have been against all rules of farming, and, in 
fact, an injury to his neighbors, to give the price of 
first-rate labor to an indifferent servant. The princi- 
ples of trade, and the etiquette of the agriculturist, 
were both on his side of the question, and he rated the 
labor of Walsh in harvest time at one third of a far- 
thing per day. ‘The tale tells itself. Here, as in other 
cases, the action and the thorough unconsciousness of 
its character, point forcibly to those features of Irish 
feeling and morality which have made Ireland for so 
many years the scene of a terrible and unexampled 
destitution. 


In one new form the effect of associated labor and 
capital is strikingly exhibited now-a-days :— 


We see with interest, says the Atheneum, that the 
Excursion system, which we have already followed 
into many of its issues, grows apace—moves in expand- 
ing circles, and expatiates over a daily widening field. 
France and the Rhine are dwarfed into insignificance 
by the last move with this great agency. A number 
of spirited Americans propose to establish a series of 
cheap trips across the Atlantic! This is a great and 
useful project, yet no more than the natural enlarge- 
ment of the machinery of intercommunication to which 
we have already adverted. Little or nothing has yet 
been done to cheapen the cost of transit since steam 
was first employed as an ocean power. The traveller 
cannot go to America, even for a few days, without 
laying out a hundred pounds on the voyage. Speed, 
as yet, has been attained only at high cost; but look- 
ing to the recent experience of our own railways, it is 
highly probable that speed will ultimately prove to be 
a necessary element of economy. With regard to 
ocean navigation, the problem is in its earlier stages. 
The data already collected have probably never yet 
been sifted; but, reasoning from railway and other 
analogies, it is difficult to believe that a vessel driven 
by wind and wave is a cheaper locomotive machine 
than one going by steam. Coal, of course, is expen- 
sive, but the steamer makes three voyages while the 
sailer makes one; so that with equal rates it will earn 
three times the amount in the same time. Seamen’s 
wages, and interest on capital invested, are standing 
items; but of course, the more rapid the voyage, the 
less the outlay and loss from these quarters. The 
American projectors calculate that a hundred passen- 
gers, with first-class fare and accommodation, will 
pay at 60 dollars for the trip and return—100 dollars 
(instead of 100 pounds) for the entire journey and six 
weeks’ residence in England. The moral and poi.:ical 
results of such a means of communication, opening up 


_ the natural and social phenomena of each country to 





the great body of the middle classes in the other, 
might be incalculable. We put our readers in posses- 
sion of this information, and shall be glad to find our 
own countrymen taking up the idea. That it will be 
so, we have scarcely a doubt. The first experiment 
of the new project will probably be employed for the 
purpose of bringing our transatlantic brethren into 
our streets during the great exhibition of the world’s 
produce; but we believe that its success will lay the 
basis of a permanent line of highway through the sea 
between the two countries, which shall bring the 
means of intercommunication within reach of large 
classes to whom respectively America and England 
have been hitherto the ‘‘ other world.’” With 20 
pounds and six weeks to spare, crowds of summer 
— will then pass from the one country to the 
other. 


It is very pleasant to read this extract from the 
correspondence of the Athenseum :— 


Naples, October. 

In passing through Florence last week I took oc- 
casion to visit one or two of the studios of the most 
eminent sculptors :—and in that of Powers had the 
advantage of his remarks on two very beautiful stat- 
ues now under hand. A notice of the figure of 
** America’’ has already appeared in the dtheneum; 
but as the design of the artist was not, in his opinion, 
sufficiently understood, and as the original design has 
undergone some changes, I send you a description of 
the statue according to the present model. The 
figure is that of a robust young female—not a Ve- 
nus, rather more of a Diana—typifying a youthful 
vigorous State. The expression of the features is of 
a most noble and dignified order of beauty—and the 
head is surrounded by a diadem, with thirteen stars, 
The left arm and hand are elevated, as if exhorting 
the people to trust in Heaven; while the right rests 
on the fasces, which are crowned with bay leaves— 
enforcing the precept that Union is Strength and will 
be crowned with Victory. It is in this part of the 
design that Powers has made one of the most essential 
changes and improvements :—the first model having 
had the Cap of Liberty on the left hand, which gave 
the figure a rather heavy appearance. As it shows 
now, it is at’ once more elegant and more imaginative. 
The left foot is a little in advance of the other—and 
it is this part of the figure which the sculptor con- 
ceives has been somewhat misunderstood. What he 
desired to represent was, ‘‘ America’’ trampling under 
foot, not monarchical power, but tyranny :—an idea 
which he imagines an English sculptor might con 
sistently adopt and represent. In the first design he 
attempted to do this by placing a diadem under the 
left. foot; but fearing that his meaning might be mis- 
apprehended, he has replaced the diadem by a sceptre 
with chains beneath it. The statue, which is half 
covered with drapery, will be 14 feet high; and for 
power, beauty, and dignity combined, it is one of the 
finest that I have ever seen in Italy. Powers is about 
to commence working it out in marble, and calculates 
that in fifteen months it will be ready for sending off. 
I have dwelt at length on this subject, not only be- 
cause of the great merits of this work of art, but 
because, as I have said, the sculptor considers his 
design to haye been misconceived, and seemed anxious 
to have his meaning clearly expressed. 

By the side of the beautiful model of ‘‘ America’’ 
stood a yet half-developed statue of ‘* Californ‘a,’’—I 
was glad to hear that his statue of ‘‘ Eve’’ has been 
rescued from the sea wholly uninjured. It was feared 
that the iron employed in packing might have dis- 
colored the marble; but it has not received a stain, 
The statue of Calhoun, it is hoped, will also be saved : 
—though lying as it does beneath the breakers, 
greater difficulty will be experienced. 























NEW BOOKS. 

From the Commercial Advertiser. 
Numa Pompilius, Second King of Rome. i the 
late Cuevatier pe Frorian. Translated by J 
A. Ferris. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
This work, as readers familiar with French literature 
are aware, was originally written to exhibit before the 
French nation the true ra the philosophic ideal, of 
a just and good monarch. Differing materially from Te- 
femachus in plot and in the leading characteristics of the 
dramatlis persone, it yet in some particulars resembles 
that immortal work of ood ie translator a rs 
to have imbibed fully the spirit of the author, and has, 
we conceive, well pemreed the classic purity and ele- 
gance of his style. He has also given a very useful ap- 
pendix of Roman antiquities, characters and customs, and 

the principal features of heathen mythology. 


A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and His- 
torical. By D. Huntineron. New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 


The author of this pleasing volume justly remarks that 
the study of the fine arts having an elevating and soften- 
ing influence, it sheuld be generaliy cultivated. This 
publication will tend to achieve that result. It is trul 
an interesting work, written in a genial spirit, and afford- 
ing a large amount of historical and critical information. 
Few books deserve more positively a place in the *‘ Libra- 
ry of Choice Reading.” 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages. 
C. W. Greene. B 
Appleton & Co. 


We like the plan and _ of this book, which, chiefly 
compiled from French authorities, is designed for the use 
ef colieges and schools. The author’s very laudable de- 
sign is to promote a taste for historical! studies in our in- 
Stitutions of learning—a matter in which there is, we 
think, room for improvement. 


The Picturesque Souvenir ; or, Letters of a Traveller. 

By Witu:am Cutten Bryant. Illustrated. 

ew York: George P. Putnam. 

Readers of the Commercial know how highly we es- 
teem Mr. Bryant's last publication—“ Letters of a Trav- 
eller,”’—one of the most charmingly written narratives of 
a tour that ever issued from the modenn press. The 
publisher has reproduced the work in a style of unusual 
elegance, with numerous steel engravings of high merit, 
illustrative ofthe text. In this form it constitutes a very 
beautiful gift book, such as parent, lover, or friend, may be 
sure will both delight onl instract the recipient. The 
** Letters” are intrinsically good—chaste in style, and re- 
plete with such information as only an observant tourist 
can any —ent the adornment, with which the enterpris- 
ing publisher has clothed them, while it adds pons to 
their real value, yet meets that sense of propriety which 
dictates observance of such matters in that exceedingly 
interesting process of presenting a book as a memento to 
one whom the donor admires, esteems, loves. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
The Psalms. Translated and Explained. By J. 

Apptson Atexanper. Three volumes. New 

York: Baker & Scribner. 

We gave so full an aceount of the design and objects of 
this commentary in referring to the first volume, that it 
is needless for us to say more on that head. This third 
volume completes the work, which, we venture to say, 
will be found, as a whole, one of the most learned and 
accurate commentaries extant. Professor Alexander bas 
availed himself largely of the labors of the Germans,@nd 


By 
art l.—History. New York: 


especially of Heungstenberg’s elaborate commentary. He | ¢ 


has, however, contrived to be popular as well as erudite. 


Washington's Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States of America. New York: 
John Wiley. 

This address is printed from the original manuscript 


, | which yay 











sold not since in Philadelphia oy the administrators 
of the late David C. Claypoole, who Lad possessed it 
from the time of its first publication. The paper is in 
Washi ‘s handwriting, and shows the process 
original draft was wrouglit into its final 
perfect form. interlineations and alterations are all 
distinguished, and the erased words or passages, where 
they could he deciphered, are inserted at the foot of the 
nop the form of notes. Statements c cerning the 
authorship of the address, made by Mr. Ulaypoole and 
Mr. Rawle, are added, as also a letter from Chief Justice 
Jay, and another from Mr. Sparks. The publication is 


beautifully got up, with a fair quarto page and glossy 
black type. 


Music as it Was and as it Is. By N. FE. Corn- 
we .L, Rector of Trinity Church, Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. New York: +)’. Appleton & Co.; 
Philadelphia: Geo. S. A »pleton. 


This little volume will interest those who have not 
time or opportunity to read the huge volumes in which 
the history of music is contained, and yet who desire to 
know something of the origin and ancient forms of that 
art with which all the world seems now bewitched. Mr. 
Cornwell appears to have compiled his work, not from 
other histories merely, but from ancient authorities, 
which he claims to have diligently investigated. 


The World’s Progress. A Dictionary of Dates; 
with Tabular Views of General History. By 
George P. Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam, who has ushered so many authors into 
rint, has at last presented himself as an author. His 
k is intended to be a repository of knowledge and a 
book of reference, and is compiled with the most elabor- 
ate research and care. It contains, besides tabular ar- 
rangements of universal history in cotemporary columns, 

a dictionary of dates, a literary chronology, an account 

of heathen deities, and a apeaaene index. The 

amount of labor that it must have taken to compile and 
arrange all these is almost incalculable. One can searce- 
ly imagine a subject on which some information is not to 
be gained from these pages. 

From the New York Tribune. 

Mustrated Temperance Tales. By T.5. Antuur. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 8vo. pp. 320. 

Sketches of Life and Character. By T.S. Anruur. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 8vo. pp. 416. 


The great and well-deserved popularity of Mr. Arthur’s 
Temperance Tales has induced the publisher to collect 
them in this elegant volume, which is no less attractive 
in its external appearance than it is valuable for its 
wholesome and instructive contents. In a few forcible 
and pathetic uarratives, the author ilinstrates the beauty 
of Temperance, the perils of self-indulgence, and the 
sufety of total abstinence. His incidents are apparently 
drawn from real life, or, at all events, are so true to na- 
ture as to produce the effect of actual experience. The 
style is simple and expressive, not overcharved with su- 
perfluous ornament, but appealing to the best feelings of 
the heart with great power and success. As an efficient 
aid to the Temperance movement, this volume cannot be 
too highly recommended. Its interest is increased by an 
autobiographical sketch, in which Mr. Arthur gives a 
modest account of his early history, and the gradual steps 
by which he has attained his present position as a popu- 
lar writer. 

The collection of Sketches and Stories consists of pro- 
ductions of the author which have already appeared in 
different periodicals, and which have helped to give him 
a high —- as a — and instructive story- 
writer. They are adapted to the popular taste hy their 
selection of incidents from common, every-day life, the 
reedom and naturalness of their language, and their fre- 
quent touches of true pathos. The moral tone of these 
sketches is always favorable to the domestic virtues, and 
to the highest religious aspirations. No library for famil 
reading should be considered complete without this vol- 
ume, which is as lively and entertaining in its character 
as it is salutary in its influence. 
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